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Growth by Responsibility - - an editorial 


It’s a horrible thought to think our world could be destroyed by irresponsibility! 
Irresponsibility in leadership, in citizenship, in biblical truth! 

TRUTH asserts that man is responsible. He is held responsible. But he has the 
will to act irresponsibly. There are inescapable consequences to choices—good or 
bad. 

A sincere attempt is now in progress in Congo to inspire responsibility. Author- 
ity has been transferred. This is a dangerous and vicious power if irresponsible. 
It is likewise an excellent virtue if properly practiced. 

The series of articles appearing in this issue touch on various aspects of “Growth 
by Responsibility” as noted in the Congolese culture. These come from mission- 
aries on the spot. They consist largely of a series of observations of action. They 
deal with reality as it is—the natural and working of the supernatural. 

Irresponsibility is common to all cultures. Factors contributing to responsi- 
bility include knowledge, understanding and relationships. A sense of the ABSO- 
LUTE is basic to responsibility. There is a moral law of the universe. God has 
spoken in Christ and the Scriptures. That moral law is the character of God 
himself. God has not been silent about it. But obviously we have been hard of 
hearing, fogged in seeing, and muddled in thinking. 

Responsibility is learned by doing. After a period of responsible action, guilt 
arises when there is deviation. This prods to responsibility unless the guilt is ig- 
nored or subdued. This takes time and more time. 

Sincere efforts are exercised to plant responsibility. First that such is a require- 
ment of God who exists and is a personal being. He is there. Not as a fiend making 
unscrupulous demands, but with the resources human beings require to make life 
meaningful—whether impoverished in goods and knowledge, or freighted with such. 

Thus the first lesson in responsibility is toward God who approves or disap- 
proves action. Society may well look at it differently. To come to the sense of 
relating to the invisible, personal, absolute, and ultimate BEING who created 
human. beings is sobering indeed. At least if this sense is achieved. Obeying man- 
made laws and assuming social responsibility are important, not to be unobserved, 
but in the end are secondary in importance. Such are products of the man-God 
relationship base. 

Then on the man to man level, responsible leaders and responsible followers 
make a good team. There needs to be a knowledge of what is selfish and un~ 
selfish; what is humility and what arrogance; what is just and what unjust; what is 
best for a cause and what may advantage only a few. The temptations are diverse 
and numerous. The desire to emerge to status, to a better life, perhaps to a better, 
less threatening existence, is powerful. Some cannot control these urges so re- 
sponsibility is violated. They know better but have not the power to do better. 
This is perhaps a major struggle in an emerging society. The answer requires miles 
of patience and endurance with repetitious forgiveness. It also helps to give en- 
couragement and elucidate on consequences. 

So “Growth by Responsibility” is somewhat a trial and error process. It has 
risk, a risk that needs to be taken in love and understanding. It takes a lot of 
mature living to let it happen; to make it happen. RS 


LIFE of 
A PAX MAN 


by Dale Epp 


Experiencing Pax life firsthand is not 
only interesting but exciting and chal- 
lenging as well! During my stay of four- 
teen months I’ve had many varied expe- 
riences which have helped me to a bet- 
ter understanding of the Congolese and 
their culture but not only that but also 
a better understanding of myself. 


Most of my time has been spent thus 
far doing construction and maintenance 
work. Being in charge of a crew of work- 
men I find this work enjoyable and a 
great challenge, but of course as you 
find in all jobs, I also have my share of 
disappointments. There are the workmen 
that keep making the same mistakes over 
and over no matter how many times they 
are told. There is also the problem of 
getting materials to work with which 
can also become discouraging; but one 
thing sure, even though there might be 
a lack of materials I still always have 
plenty of work, for which I am thankful. 
Even though I’m busy working I have 
the opportunity quite often of taking 
trips, sometimes for supplies, other times 
for getting medical patients and some 
evangelistic trips. I really enjoy these 
trips for they take my mind off the prob- 
lems confronting me here and also gives 
me the opportunity of seeing more of 
the village life. The trip that is held as 
outstanding to me is the evangelistic 
trip we took over the weekend. It’s 
really thrilling to see the Holy Spirit 
work in the lives of individuals. 


The beginning of March, Fred Suter 
(another Paxman working for COMAS) 
and I moved into our newly remodeled 
Pax house. This was one of our latest 
projects and we have great joy over the 
completion of it. 
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At this time I would like to express 
my concern about the gap that exists, I 
believe, between the Congolese and my- 
self as I see it. Their image of me is per- 
haps that I’m just another rich Ameri- 
can. To our standards of living at home 
I am living on a very small allowance 
but yet in the Congo culture I am thought 
of as having a lot of money and many 
luxuries. Realizing that the average wage 
earner doesn’t receive one half the sal- 
ary per month that I do I must agree 
with them! This brings me to the ques- 
tions, am I really making contact with 
the Congolese or is my standard of liv- 
ing so much higher than theirs, that we 
have a great barrier, and would my wit- 
ness be more effective with a standard 
of living closer to theirs? These are not 


questions we can answer right off hand’ 


but those that we have to work with. 
Having only eight months left I won- 
der where all the time has gone and what 
Ive really accomplished. Have I accom- 
plished that which I was sent to accom- 
plish or have I missed the boat? Yes, 
Ive been doing construction and mainte- 
nance work and trying to teach the 
workmen better ways of doing things 
but is this my only responsibility? What 
about my responsibility as a Christian to 
show God’s love to those round about 
me as He showed for me? Have I really 
tried to help these people spiritually or 
only materially? These are questions that 
must be dealt with, they cannot be 
passed by, and being truthful with my- 
self I know that many times I have failed. 
In conclusion I must say that this 
Pax life is just simply great! I feel that 
because of this responsibility I have and 
still am gaining knowledge that could be 
obtained in no other way and that which 
could not be accounted for in dollars 
and cents. This is an experience that Ill 
never regret nor forget. I would encour- 
age all young fellows to seriously con- 
sider doing some kind of Pax Service. 
No one can possibly realize how valu- 
able this experience can be until he expe- 
riences it himself. I count these two years 
as interesting but also a great privilege! 





NUSSBAUM ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Milo Nussbaum succeeds R. L. Hartzler as president of 
the Congo Inland Mission Board. Hartzler has completed 
six years of dedicated, capable and inspiring leadership. 


Nussbaum is a graduate of Taylor University and Asbury 
Theological Seminary. An ordained minister, currently 
president of the Evangelical Mennonite Conference, pas- 
tor of the Morton, IIl., Grace Evangelical Mennonite 
Church, member of the board of directors of Ft. Wayne 
Bible College, and visited Congo as a board delegate in 
1967. 





NUSSBAUM’S RESPONSE to election -- 


Almost anything appears to be easy when an expert is doing it. Some are able 
to sing with such ease and perfection that it seems that anybody should be able to 
do that. When we see somebody making a sparkling play on the baseball diamond, 
we almost suffer the delusion that we, too, could do that. When everything goes 
well in a board meeting it is quite easy to assume that it just happened. But our 
Board has been singularly blessed by the seasoned, capable, and dedicated leader- 
ship which the Rev. R. L. Hartzler has provided for six years. It has not been 
difficult to serve as vice-president when he did all the work and carried the re- 
sponsibility. 

As the responsibility has been thrust upon a new person it becomes quite appar- 
ent that there must be some growth in vision for unless the leader sees clearly and 
has a good view of the entire field, he will not be able to guide as he should. It 
seems that the pressure of responsibility has a way of adding vision to the person 
who bears the responsibility. 

Additional responsibilities also bring additional opportunities. We may look at 
these opportunities as just burdens which must be borne or we may see them as 
tokens of the Lord’s love which makes us “workers together with Him.” By nature 
many of us draw back from new opportunities because we are not quite sure 
what to do with them. Many times they come disguised as just plain hard work. 
And most of the time we do not see the rewards that will come if the opportunities 
are properly used. , 

And to anyone coming to new responsibility there must also be a growth in re- 
sources. One cannot do college work with the resources of a high school freshman. 

Continued on page 21 
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ARCHIE GRABER observes changes -- 


Archie Graber began his Congo experience in June 1930. Travel was still by hammock 
—now by plane. He helped start stations, built houses, dispensaries, maternities, 
churches, and school buildings. His past term (post-retirement) he built the Children’s 
Hostel in Kinshasa and is currently directing the erection of the Theological School 
buildings known as E.T.E.K. Although a capable builder his first love and passion 
was as an evangelist. 


He directed Congo Protestant Relief Agency efforts in 1960-63 during the mass 
refugee movement of 350,000 Balubas to the South Kasai. Likewise he set up feeding 
stations and relief supply centers in the Kwilu during the 1964 rebellion. For months 
he lived where life was cheap, death common and suffering brutal. 


His wife Irma shared personally and in prayer in many of these experiences. Grabers 
plan to return to the States for retirement in June 1969. 


MY OBSERVATIONS over the PAST 39 YEARS 


In the twentieth century, the words 
“Congo” and “change” have been syn- 
onymous. There are things that have 
changed much. There are things that 
have changed little. There are things that 
have not changed at all. 

Some things have not changed at all. 
The palm trees, the rivers and the hills 
—even though villages have been de- 
stroyed by rebels—remain the same. The 
camp fires in the evening, the aroma of 
meat being cooked in palm oil, the song 
bird, the beautiful flowers, and the sun- 
sets and moonlight with all their fasci- 
nating beauty have not changed. 

Some things have changed a little. 
From 1930 until Independence in 1960 
the changes in the rural bush villages 
have not been great. In fact, there has 
been very little change for the women. 
They still make gardens, cut and carry 
the wood, fetch water from the spring, 
and pound their manioc into flour in 
mortars. The woman’s life in the Congo 
is not easy. 
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by Archie Graber 


Other gradual changes occurred from 
1912 to 1950. I like to think of this as 
the foundation laying period. Small class- 
es were begun to teach writing and num- 
bers. Bible stories, songs, and memory 
verses were also taught. Hundreds of 
thousands of bricks were made by hand, 
burned in large kilns, and built into 
mission buildings. “Precept upon pre- 
cept; line upon line; here a little and 
there a little.” (Isaiah 28:10). This period 
was necessary and most important. As 
years passed, better classrooms were built 
and more Congolese helped with the 
teaching. The interest and the talk around 
the camp fires changed. There was more 
singing and talking about the Lord in the 
thirties and forties. Gradually the peo- 
ple began to ask for things such as schol- 
arships, radios, and clothes. They seemed 
to have more money and less work. To- 
day, thousands of children who learned 
to read and write in our mission schools 
are employed as schoolteachers, minis- 
ters and church leaders, government em- 
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Irma and Archie 
Graber leaving 
from Tshikapa, a 
station he found- 
ed and develop- 
ed, on their way 
to Kinshasa. De- 
parture date was 
May 17, 1968. 


ployees, and businessmen. Returning to 
their homes from the cities they do not 
fit into the family pattern anymore. 

Some things have changed much. In 
the urban centers, small towns, and es- 
pecially in large cities like Kinshasa, 
one can hardly keep up with the change 
since 1960. In 1932, I taught the first 
Congolese to drive a car. One time in 
the early thirties we drove over seven 
hundred miles without passing a single 
car. Today there are many cars and 
trucks on the roads. Most of them are 
driven by Congolese. All the schools 
from the primary to university level are 
filled to the limit and many children are 
unable to find a place to attend. New 
buildings are going up everywhere. 

Returning to the interior after living 
in Kinshasa, one can soon see that there 
is a struggle between old and new lead- 
ership. The older leaders claim that the 
younger generation does not respect them 
as it once did. The people favor the 
younger pastors that have a Bible In- 
stitute or other theological training. They 





have new ideas and present the Gospel 
with a different approach to help the 
people meet the problems of today. The 
older pastors and church leaders realize 
that they did not have the opportunity 
to learn the French language and attend 
school as is possible today. However, 
seniority means much in the Congo. A 
village chief, for example, is respected 
and obeyed even if he cannot write his 
own name. Therefore, the older leader- 
ship in the church feel that they should 
also possess some of this power of senior- 
ity. When the young leadership suggest 
change in the program, new ideas, in 
some cases changing pastors, discipline, 
etc., the older pastors feel it humiliat- 
ing to accept these changes. These are 
some of the growing pains of the young 
church in the Congo. 

Change will continue to take place 
as the Congo strives to keep pace with 
the modern world. Our best investment 
for the struggling changing church in 
Congo is to include them daily in our 
prayers. 





Fanny Schmallenberger, veteran missionary 
with 34 years of continuing service claims 
{NETe1S ane 


Need for Knowledgeable Guidance 


Temptations, pitfalls and pressures 
come to all Christians. But there are 
variations according to the cultural pat- 
tern of a certain country. 

For this reason our Congo Christians 
have experiences that we cannot fully 
appreciate. May I give you a few exam- 

les. 

i A young teen-age high school girl has 
a very serious problem. She does not 
wish to marry the young man to whom 
she was engaged by her parents before 
she was born. She says that she does 
not love him. She also has a better edu- 
cation and concludes that such a mar- 
riage could not be successful. This is an 
impossible situation from a human stand- 
point. Only God can change the hearts 
involved in this transaction. 

There is the middle-aged pastor who 
for many years tenderly cared for his 
invalid wife; in spite of the fact that she 
was no earthly use to him. After all, 
could she cook his food, gather firewood, 
carry water or make fields? Could she 
bear children in order to increase their 
clan like she was supposed to do? The 
pastor’s own family tried to persuade 
him to send her home and demand the 
return of the marriage dowry. But with 
good counseling and prayer help from 
missionaries and church leaders this man 
stood the terrible test—a living monu- 
ment to God’s grace. Certainly this pas- 
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tor has grown spiritually because of dis- 


charging his responsibilities to his wife 


and to his Lord. 

Let me add that today he has a capa- 
ble wife and five lovely children. His joy 
knows no bounds. 

Taking care of any church-box (trea- 
sury) is loaded with responsibility and 
pressure. A young man became very 
angry with the church council because 
it refused to loan him money for his 
marriage dowry. Why couldn’t they do 
it? Wasn’t he a Christian? What is the 
purpose of the church-box? 

A Christian village woman took care 
of the women’s offerings in her area. 
When a checkup was made the little box 
was empty. Her own husband pestered 
her until she gave it to him. She asked 
to have another woman take care of the 
money. 

An uneducated sentry attended a 
mourning. When the period of mourn- 
ing ended there was a feast. Drinks 
were served. But the sentry did not 
touch the beer nor the palm-wine. He 
was happy to tell me that he drank cof- 
fee because, after all, he was a Christian. 

A young medical worker, who was in 
my children’s choir at Kalamba, visited 
me quite recently. After a nice chat he 
disclosed his request. Did I have a pack- 
age of red Kool-Aid that I could give 

Continued on page 10 
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Frank Enns caught in prayer at a village 
meeting (Enns has been founding village wor- 


ship groups) talks about... 





FOUNDING NEW CHURCHES 
WITH RESPONSIBLE LEADERS 


It is exciting to work at the frontiers 
of the Mission and see the church of 
Christ take roots in a village setting. 

A Congo village is organized around 
family groups. It has its chief, sub-chiefs, 
and elders, who are its leaders. Deci- 
sions are usually arrived at by concensus 
of opinion. Even the office of a chief is 
not entirely hereditary. Careful consid- 
eration of those eligible is given before 
the choice of a chief is made. 

In such an environment how can the 
church be planted so as to take roots 
and become an integral part and force 
in the lives of the village people? It 
comes quite naturally for the village 
Christians to organize themselves under 
the leadership of church elders when 
this is suggested. These elders arrange 
for the Sunday and midweek services, 
and tend to church matters as they 
come up. They take the Sunday offerings, 
and appoint speakers and Sunday school 
teachers. The pastor or overseer of the 
region comes periodically to help and 
encourage them. Problems too great for 
the local group can be taken to the 
regional church committee. The elders 
serve as lay leaders without pay. They 
have to seek their livelihood some other 
way. One recently appointed has a coffee 


plantation of 2850 trees of bearing age 
and many younger ones. Formerly he 
was a teacher-evangelist, and later a 
teacher subsidized by the government. 
Not many are that ambitious. 

Some of the elders have had experi- 
ence as the one mentioned above. Oth- 
ers are without experience. Some have 
been living a consistent Christian life; 
others have just recently consecrated or 
reconsecrated their lives to the Lord. 
But since villagers choose them, they by 
that show they have confidence in them. 
Many of the elders take their responsi- 
bility seriously and show qualities of 
leadership. Here as in other cases re- 
sponsibility often develops leadership to 
a marked degree. 

Some overseers and pastors are cau- 
tious or slow in giving leadership to 
local village people. Others are quite 
ready to give them a try. The overseer 
I worked with the last couple of weeks 
is of the latter kind. He is one of those 
most experienced with church elders, as 
in some of his villages they have func- 
tioned for over a year. There is a sta- 
bility with local people taking responso- 
bility that is harder to maintain with an 
evangelist coming from the outside. Nor 

Continued on next page 
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NEED FOR GUIDANCE 


Continued from. page 8 


him? They were getting ready for their 
Communion Service and could not find 
any red soft-drink or syrup in the stores 
or market. He said that other churches 
served wine but they would rather not 
do so. Then he got an idea. He planned 
on approaching a friend who holds a 
high position in a brewery in his city, 
as to the possibility of producing a red 
soft-drink that could be used for various 
purposes. 

The Secondary School Director who 
doesn’t admit the child of a chief or leader 
even when he fails the entrance examina- 
tion or refuses a bribe is on the spot. 
He will be offended and accused of driv- 
ing the students away from his school. 

People go to the Dispensary without 
money and beg the director to give them 
free medicines—even when they know 
this should not be done. Others demand 
injections or specific medicines, some try 
to diagnose their own cases. 

From these living illustrations we see 
that many Congo Christians (Menno- 
nites) prove themselves effective wit- 
nesses in their daily lives and work. 
There are those who overcome the flesh, 
the world, and the devil. There are those 
who withstand the pressures of their 
families and their clans. There are those 
who do not succumb to the demands of 
their culture and their society. May they 
be multiplied. 

There is still plenty of room for growth 
in the area of responsibility. We need 
ever so many people who are willing to 
carry loads and who are a little less con- 
cerned about salary and prestige. 

There is good response to Christian 
teaching and we know it leaves its im- 
pact upon the lives of those who have 
accepted it. 

The advice of missionaries is accept- 
able to the average and many Congolese 
come to us for guidance and council. 
In fact some wonder why missionaries 
are not free to express their opinions 
and issues and problems that confront 
the church. At the Conference last year 
some said, “You are members of the 
church too so why don’t you speak up? 
You have the same rights we do.” We 
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FOUNDING NEW CHURCHES 


does the church have the funds to sup- 
port an evangelist in every village. 

Not all elders have proved themselves, 
but enough have to make this overseer 
an enthusiastic organizer of village 
churches. Village life is often not con- 
ducive to church growth, but let us re- 
mind ourselves that it is Christians in 
such environment that Christ prays for 
in John 17:15. “I do not pray that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldst keep them from the 
evil one.” 

Some may ask, Why did it take decades 
before we stress the organization of vil- 
lage churches? In the early years there 
were few village Christians, and hardly 
any were literate. It is different now. 
Nearly every village has many with a 
primary school education. A number of 
them have been in Bible school or sec- 
ondary school. Some have served as 


teachers and evangelists. Thus it is © 


only in later years that we felt the meth- 
od of organizing local churches that 
Paul and Barnabas used so successfully 
could be applied here. Of Paul and Bar- 
nabas we read in Acts 14:21b-23 as 
follows: 

“They returned to Lystra and to Ico- 
nium and to Antioch, strengthening the 
souls of the disciples, exhorting them to 
continue in the faith, and saying that 
through many tribulations we must enter 
the kingdom of God. And when they 
had appointed elders for them in every 
church, with prayer and fasting, they 
committed them to the Lord in whom 
they believed.” 

What about outreach? At present 
consolidation needs special emphasis, 
but opportunities to seek to win new 
converts in the village and nearby vil- 
lages are great, and efforts are being 
made. Let us uphold the village Chris- 
tians and especially their church elders 
in prayer. 


are careful and cautious because we do 
not want to assert ourselves and give 
the wrong impressions. 

We are happy serving the Lord and 
we are glad to have a small share in 
helping the Congo Church to grow by 
responsibility. 


et ee ee 


FRIEDA GUENGERICH raises the question .. 


“What are actually the evidences that 


Christianity is making a difference?” 


difference in... 


ETHICAL and MORAL 


In French class one day I was ex- 
plaining the meaning of an independent 
clause and said that one who is inde- 
pendent can stand alone and can do 
things for himself. Pastor David, who 
was auditing the class, said, “Write that 
on the blackboard,” and then remarked 
that many people who talk about being 
independent do not realize what it means. 

We often find it easier and more 
pleasant to enjoy the privileges of being 
on our own than it is to assume the 
responsibilities and hard work that help 
us to mature. Our people are greatly 
dependent on leadership. Unless their 
leaders are really strong, the people 
find it hard to take their stand and go 
forward. Being given a place of leader- 
ship and responsibility there is the temp- 
tation to glory in the name and the 
position rather than to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities that it entails. This is true 
wherever we are, but good leadership 
seems to be even more important here 
where according to custom decisions are 
made for the group and the group con- 
forms. 

It is easy to see instances where re- 
sponsibility is being evaded or where a 
firmer stand needs to be taken on ethical 


RESPONSIBILITY 


and moral issues. But it is a good exer- 
cise to stop to ask oneself, “What are 
actually the evidences that Christianity 
is making a difference?” 

Our Bible Institute students, in an- 
swer to the question, noted the way in 
which the tribes work together in the 
church and cooperate in translating the 
Scriptures for other tribes as well as for 
evangelizing them as being a noteworthy 
example. 

In Congo morals are rooted in the 
clan system. The roots are deep and 
progress in change is slow. Nevertheless, 
when we really look, we see many things 
which convince us that Christianity is 
at work. Tribal jealousy is very strong 
and though it is still one of the big 
problems in the church, real love is 
manifested across tribal lines. A church 
council is fair in choosing worthy stu- 
dents from minority groups for classes 
where there are few places; a pastor 
safeguards the lives of his workmen 
who are members of the enemy tribe dur- 
ing the days of tribal fighting; an over- 
seer has a burden for the people of a 
tribe which is usually scorned and is 
not being reached for Christ. 

Continued on page 14 
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THE HEALING 


Kimpese has been referred to as “The 
Mayo Clinic of the Congo,” but our 
doctors here would shake their heads 
and disagree, I am afraid. It is true, 
however, that of all the medical institu- 
tions in the Congo, state, mission or 
private, I.M.E. (Institut Medical Evan- 
gelique), of Kimpese would probably 
come the closest to being to the Congo 
what Mayo is to the U.S.A. 

Quite frequently my day at the office 
is interrupted by someone informing us 
that guests are arriving at IME and 
“Could you give them a tour around 


Tina Warkentin has been the CIM missionary 
at Kimpese since August 1964. She serves as 
office manager with an assortment of ancillary 
duties. Prior to her service in Congo she spent 
eight years with MCC working in Vienna, 
Berlin, and Greece. She also gave three years 
of service to Menno Travel Service in Kinshasa, 


She writes out of broad experience. 


the place?” I am always willing to do 
this because we in the office are not 
always aware of what goes on in the 
different hospital departments. Each time 
in touring and seeing the endless tasks 
that have to be done, I am anew grateful 
to our medical people who spend their 
time and overtime looking after those 
who are ill. Let me then take you round 
our 300 bed hospital and surely some of 
the enthusiasm and hope which we will 
encounter will remain with you as: a 
lasting impression. 

After leaving our cramped and busy 
administrative offices, the starting place 
should be the orthopedic department. 
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The first building houses nine paraplegic 
men patients; it will be home to them 
for some years. Accident cases, TB 
spines and falling from palm trees is 
what brought most of these men here. 
Two of these patients work part-time 
as telephone operators in our hospital, 
others will proudly show their sewing, 
patchwork quilts or embroidery work. 
These patients need much care and treat- 
ment—exercises, turning them in their 
beds, and dressing sores. Next we pass 
through the men’s, women’s, and then 
the children’s orthopedic wards. Plaster 


casts, braces, pulleys are the order of the 
day for most of these patients. 

We must not miss the physiotherapy 
department, in the morning especially it 
buzzes with activity. As one looks over 
the large exercise room, we can see one 
patient doing pulley exercises, another 
between walking bars, learning to walk 
with the new wooden leg is obviously 
not as easy as it looks and the physio- 
therapist has to do much coaxing. Look- 
ing around we see wax baths, electro- 
therapy, hot water baths for polio chil- 
dren and every type of exercise imag- 
inable. In the corner we see a few wom- 
en with their children who have had 
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polio, they are taught how to help them, 
some of these litle ones are in braces, 
and now must learn to walk. “Try again, 
try again.” 

The orthopedic workshop always cre- 
ates interest, one workman is busy mak- 
ing braces, sparks flying as he welds. 
The next one does leather work; leather 
is not always easily available, there is 
much. to be done whenever it is on hand. 
In the next room a man is being mea- 
sured for his artificial leg. It is interest- 
ing to take a look at the row of limbs 
in the different stages of being fabricat- 
ed. The finished product is a beauty, 
matching as near as possible the pa- 
tient’s skin color, thus it is hardly a 
wonder that a soldier recently while 
learning to walk, rolled up his pant leg 
to show his new leg, “It is so beautiful, 
people must see it.” 

Before leaving this part of the hos- 
pital we pass by the hospital kitchen. 
Three years ago family members were 
responsible for patients’ meals. It has 
been known to happen that a patient 
who had no family member with him 
went without food for several meals un- 
til it was discovered and some kind soul 
provided for him. Now two meals a day 
are served. In the morning breakfast con- 
sisting of a cup of hot tea with plenty 
of milk and sugar and a healthy-sized 
bun. Then toward noon a “main meal of 
the day” is served. Servings are large 
enough that for a patient it could do 
for two meals. This meal consists of rice 
or bulgar (cracked wheat, quite palata- 
ble if well-cooked), then a sauce with 
fresh or dried fish, or occasionally fresh 
meat and whatever locally grown vege- 
tables and anything else which is on 
hand. We are grateful to Congo Prot- 
estant Relief Agency for the fine variety 
of food with which they supply us. 
Without this aid our patients would 
surely still be responsible for feeding 
themselves. 

The large building we come to next 
is the Central Block with the outpatient 
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by Tina Warkentin 


clinic, the dental department, admitting 
offices, pharmacy with a much tco small 
storage space, X-ray department with a 
very inadequate machine and the lab- 
oratory; and everywhere mobs of people 
waiting to be seen. It is only fitting that 
we stop at the reasonably well-stocked 
blood bank. The other day as I took a 
group of students from a nearby school 
on a tour, the fellow in charge of the 
blood bank, explained the functioning 
of it this way, “We are always happy 
to accept blood from donors, that is 
your deposit (he was comparing it with 
a monetary bank), the interest in the 
form of good health goes to the patient 
who gets the blood.” I thought this a 
rather unique explanation. We do en- 
courage our visitors to stop at the blood 
bank long enough to leave a few hun- 
dred cc’s donation!!! 

Outside the lab, a group of people 
are standing quietly, and we soon see it 
is the morning chapel service. Chapel 
service is held in each department be- 
fore the day’s work is begun. 

Medical ward before us is where one 
usually finds the sickest people and al- 
ways there are children who suffer from 
malnutrition. The Congolese nurse in 
charge is hard-working and enthusiastic 
as he shows us the intensive care unit 
and points out the public health depart- 
ment down the hall. The women. outside 
have come for baby clinic, but first they 
are given a lesson on nutrition and child 
care. Then their baby will be seen and 
weighed. The shadow over this ward is 
the pathetically small amount of space 
that can be allowed for hospitalized TB 
patients. It is hardly a drop in the bucket 
—only twenty-four beds. There should 
be many more hospitalized. Instead, they 
have to be treated at the TB outpatient 
dispensary. 

Leaving the medical ward we follow 
the path through bright sunshine to the 
surgical ward. To our left we can see 
our lovely church and nearby workers 

Continued on page 19 
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ETHICAL-MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Continued from page 11 


Recently, in visiting a home where a 
child had died, the father was complain- 
ing about the burden of feeding the 
people who came to mourn and that to 
end the mourning, he would have to 
kill a goat to feed them when he could 
not afford it. He said, “It is our custom 
to cause one another to suffer.” The 
feeling of responsibility for helping the 
unfortunate has been slow to develop, 
but we do see that Christianity is also 
making a difference here. In one of our 
newer city churches, members have be- 
gun to help those in mourning with food. 
Just last Sunday over six dollars was 
given in a small village church over and 
above the regular offering to help a 
blind man and his family who are 
strangers in this area. After the Kwilu 
rebellion, the church council in a neigh- 
boring district felt a burden for those 
who were suffering and took steps to 
bring in relief goods to people who had 
expressed real resentment against them. 
Surely the love of Christ has prompted 
these to act. 

One of our younger pastors, a gradu- 
ate of the theological school, recently 
named finances as one of the big prob- 
lems in the church. There seems to be 
something rooted in their culture which 
makes it difficult to trust someone else 
with funds and to be trustworthy. Be- 
ing aware of this problem will help them 
to seek ways of remedying it. There is 
often no real concern for paying debts, 
but last week a man repaid a small 
sum. borrowed from a missionary in 1964. 
Those in charge of the dispensaries are 
showing greater reliability in handling 
funds, realizing that unless there is: faith- 
fulness here, there will be no way of 
securing needed medications and of pay- 
ing the helpers. This seems to be a 
clear example of growth by responsibility. 

Several examples of individuals who 
have demonstrated ethical and moral re- 
sponsibility come to mind. In 1960 when 
missionaries evacuated, various funds 
were left in the care of the pastor. Ac- 
cording to tribal customs, he was ex- 
pected to share these riches with his 
people and was, no doubt, pressured to 
do so, yet when the missionaries re- 
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turned he gave an account of them all. 

The midwife at the Mutena maternity 
hospital is on duty day and night, day 
in and day out. There is no nurse or 
doctor near to give council or aid ex- 
cept when contact is made by radio or 
the plane is called in. Yet she continues 
faithfully at her post. 

There is also the overseer who owns 
a truck and earns extra money by haul- 
ing and selling merchandise. He is a 
faithful tither and has used much of his 
money to build a permanent church 
building in his village. Though beer is 
one of the most common commodities 
for transport, he has refused to haul it 
on his truck which bears these words: 
Itabuja Mudelenge Yesu. (Believe in the 
Lord Jesus.) 

Although these are examples of indi- 
viduals who took a stand, it is Christ 
who had made the difference in their 
lives. Thus we can have confidence that 
He who began the good work in them 
will keep right on helping our people 
grow in His grace until His task is 
finished. (According to LIVING LET- 
TERS, Phil. 1:6.) 


LIVING UNDER 
the AUTHORITY 
of the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES 


by Peter Falk 

God challenges His people at all times 
and in all places to live under the 
authority of the Scriptures. He wants 
every person to be in a personal rela- 
tionship with Him, to find God’s pur- 
pose for his life and to live it according 
to the divine revelation. The church, as 
the community of the faithful, is called 
to yield to the leading of the Holy Spirit 
and, in obedience to Him, guide the be- 
lievers into a meaningful relationship 
with Christ, and to a greater manifesta- 
tion of the saving grace of God. The 
church in every age and in every place 
is called to fulfill this ministry accord- 
ing to the existing needs. Challenged 








with the unusual opportunity to lead 
multitudes to a saving knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, with the tremendous re- 
sponsibility to disciple the converts, with 
the necessity to unite the scattered be- 
lievers into congregations living under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and, on 
the other hand, faced with the influence 
of false doctrines and false cults, to live 
under the Holy Scriptures takes on sig- 
nificant meaning for the Congo church. 

God calls His people to receive their 
life from Him so that the divine regener- 
ating power will be manifested through 
them. Living under the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures is the avenue through 
which a believer or a church receives the 
divine blessing and, having received the 
blessing, becomes a source of blessing. 
The early church lived in communion 
with the Lord according to the divine 
revelation, honoring their risen Lord 
with a pure life and supporting their 
testimony by a radiant love and self- 
giving service. The divine presence was 
wonderfully manifested through the 
church. Even their opponents recognized 
“that they had been with Jesus.” Our 
Anabaptist forefathers rediscovered the 
importance of a life in fellowship with 
Christ. They believed to be a Christian 
meant the transformation of the entire 
way of life of the believer and of the 
society so that it should be fashioned 
after the teaching and the example of 
Christ. This is essential for growth to 
take place. The church must seek to 
bring all of life under the Lordship of 
Christ. The inner experience of the grace 
of God must be applied in conduct and 
in human relationships. Through this 
acknowledgement of the Lord’s purpose 
for His church will come a renewed 
manifestation of the divine presence 
amongst His people and a very signifi- 
cant spiritual quickening. This truth is 
re-emphasized in “Total Evangelism” 
and God is honoring the dedication of 
His people. 

A thorough knowledge of the Word 
will help the believers to discern “the 
spirits to see whether they are of God” 
(1 Jn. 4:2). Literature of a distorted 
theological nature, but set forth as “Chris- 
tian” and “evangelical,” is finding its 
way into Congo. The church needs to 


instruct its members so that they will 
know what the Scriptures teach and 
what they believe. Furthermore, pro- 
phetic movements have a unique history 
in Africa. Some of these groups are sin- 
cere. Though somewhat misguided, they 
are serving the Lord according to their 
understanding. The message of other 
groups, however, is a confusion of an- 
cestor worship, spiritism and Christian- 
ity. Because some believers did not have 
a thorough understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, they have been led astray and the 
ministry of the church has been weak- 
ened. Therefore the church needs to 
take biblical teaching seriously. Church 
leaders and lay members must grow “in 
all spiritual wisdom and lead a life 
worthy of the Lord . . . , bearing fruit 
in every good work” (Col. 1:9-10). 


Christian growth takes place in prep- 
aration to spiritual knowledge and con- 
secration. We are thankful to the Lord 
for the growth in the church. Many 
church members are assuming additional 
responsibilities and are fulfilling them 
effectively. The church is enlarging its 
ministry. However, to stimulate growth 
and bring about greater results, it will 
be necessary to structure the teaching of 
the Word in such a way that the spir- 
itual understanding and consecration of 
every age group in the church will be 
furthered. Biblical instruction would nec- 
essarily be emphasized in the institutions 
of training, but it must also penetrate 
every ministry of the church. Effective 
biblical preaching and thorough cate- 
chetical instruction will greatly contrib- 
ute to the growth of the church. The 
force of the laity must be harnessed so 
that through the Sunday school and 
through group Bible study the word will 
become known, loved and lived by the 
believers, causing them to share with 
their fellowmen the precious truths they 
have discovered. 


A true understanding of God’s will 
for the church will dispel the idea that 
the Christian faith is confined to Sunday 
worship and church activities. It will 
develop a sense of consciousness that 
the believer lives in the divine presence 
and serves the Lord at all times. Chris- 
tianity is concerned with all of life. 
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RELEASING 

or 
CRAMPING 
the HOLY SPIRIT 


by John Klaassen 


A few years ago the Nyanga commu- 
nity experienced the organization of 
several Kimbanguist fellowship groups. 
These groups are strictly Congolese and 
place a great deal of emphasis on the 
Bible’s teaching of the Holy Spirit. Local 
EMC church members, in speaking to 
these people, sometimes found them- 
selves at a loss for words when, this 
subject came up and voiced a desire to 
learn more about the Holy Spirit. It 
appears that Christians here in Congo— 
and in America—are well aware of God 
the Father and God the Son but that a 
sufficient knowledge of God the Holy 
Spirit is lacking, even though He in- 
dwells the believer. We are aware that 
according to the Scriptures, the Holy 
Spirit does not testify of himself but 
rather of God the Son. However, this 
is no reason for the unconsciously pre- 
vailing opinion of the Spirit’s being an 
energy, a power which can be used to 
fill a Christian as water fills a jug. The 
Holy Spirit is a person—and a study of 
this topic is biological rather than tech- 
nological. Jesus was careful to make this 
distinction in Acts 1:18 where He. im- 
plies that this power is given to the 
Christian due to the coming of the Per- 
son of the Holy Spirit. And as a person, 
He seeks to reveal the things of Christ 
to us, to make us like Him in giving us 
Christ’s qualities (Gal. 5:22) and to con- 
vince the world of sin through us (John 
16:8-9). 

As a young child learns language and 
customs through training and example 
of its parents, so the young African 
Christian develops spiritually through 
training carried on by his spiritual el- 
ders. Though they give him regular 
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classroom instruction in the importance 
of a Spirit-guided life, their example 
will speak louder than any amount of 
words that can be uttered. If a believer 
evaluates his witness solely and entirely 
in terms of secular results—so many stu- 
dents graduated from our secondary 
schools, so many rabbit projects started 
in the community through our agricul- 
tural program, so many patients treated 
in our hospitals and dispensaries, etc.— 
those whom, he is seeking to train will 
have missed the appropriate spiritual 
lesson. If, when a student has disciplin- 
ary or personal problems, he only re- 
ceives good, sound psychological counsel 
instead of being informed of the spir- 
itual implications of his actions, and of 
the Spirit’s willingness to guide and to 
help him in his struggles, he may miss 
the key that opens the door to the truly 
disciplined life in Christ. Unless honesty 
and concern in. all transactions are dem- 
onstrated to rich and poor, to high and 
lowly alike, the action of the Holy 
Spirit in the missionary as well as the 
Christian youth who looks to him for 
an acceptable example will be impaired. 
Undue emphasis on our Western ec- 
clesiastical and cultural patterns instead 
of stress laid on a biblical truth ap- 
plied within the framework of the Afri- 
can culture, may arouse within the Af- 
rican a resentment thus discouraging 
identification with the “White man’s 
God.” 

In order to be an effective Christian 
example to youth across cultural, na- 
tional, and racial barriers demands a 
Spirit-controlled life. The witness needs 
to know the Holy Spirit and to demon- 
strate his unconditional reliance and con- 
fidence in His leading and guidance. 
Students must be able to see in their 
teachers an obedience to the cause of 
Christ and an undying interest in their 
spiritual welfare. It needs to be shown 
that with the privilege of receiving the 
much-coveted secondary education comes 
a responsibility of service to God and 
to fellowmen—a responsibility which in- 
volves not only the physical and intel- 
lectual well-being but first of all the 
spiritual life of the fellowman. In order 
to detect the spiritual needs of others, 
a sensitiveness to the Spirit’s leading is 











paramount. Nobody is born with it. It 
develops in the believer as he yields one 
area of his life after another to Christ. 
It is sharpened as the believer becomes 
more and more forgiving to his fellow- 
man. It is further strengthend as he 
learns to witness to others, spontaneous- 
ly, on the road, at home, at school, and 
at the football game. Of course as little 
Peter, who being so engrossed in his 
toys, missed his mother’s call, so the 
self-preoccupied Christian may not hear 
unless he has his ear to the ground 
through much prayerful Bible study and 
contemplation. 

Though these lessons be taught by 
example, by regular classroom instruc- 
tion, by reprimand or by counseling, 
they will become effective only if the 
Spirit becomes directly involved. Fre- 
quently the task seems formidable and 
impossible. But often when one is most 
discouraged, God through His good 
Spirit, reveals to us some evidences of 
lessons well learned. For example: 

Missionary Earl Roth and Pastor N- 
gongo David were on their way back 
to Nyanga when they came upon a man 
walking along the road. After having 
passed the man, Pastor Ngongo David 
suddenly ordered to halt the car saying 
that he felt he should speak to the man. 
After some time they were seen on their 
knees on the dusty road and the Pastor 


later reported another conversion. 

Mandala Solomon, the hospital evan- 
gelist at Nyanga, radiates a glowing 
testimony. In church counsel meetings 
he is known for his liberally-given. spir- 
itual counsel. (See Mary Penner’s ar- 
ticle. ) 

Last year in checking student at- 
tendance at church, I became aware of 
the absence of two of our fellows. When 
asked their motive for the absences, I 
was told that they had gone to Nyanga 
village to teach Sunday school. “Who 
asked you to go?” I inquired. “Nobody” 
was the reply, “we felt called to go.” 
They continued this practice throughout 
the year. 

In the summer of 1968, the Kama- 
yala church called for people to teach 
Daily Vacation Bible School. There was 
no response. But some time later some 
of our students at Nyanga presented 
themselves willing to teach. Missionaries 
Melvin and Martha Claassen reported a 
successful Vacation Bible School. 

Though numerous other examples 
could be given, we ask you to pray that 
the teachers of EMC schools, whether 
they be missionary, MCC-TAP, or Con- 
golese, may so yield themselves to the 
Spirit’s leading that we all may be in- 
struments in the hands of God toward 
the releasing of the hearts of the Congo 
Youth. 


SIMILARITIES or DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONGO AND HAITI 


by Mary Penner 


(Mary Penner spent a number of years as a missionary nurse in Haiti before being 


assigned to Congo) 


The impressions of Congo in this ar- 
ticle are “first impressions.” They may 
change in the months to come. The 
areas referred to are Nyanga area in 
Congo and the Central Plateau of Haiti. 
Not the cities or coastal regions, where 
the picture is an entirely different one. 

The first difference between Congo 
and Haiti that strikes the newcomer 
flying over Congo, is the vast open 
spaces where there are no people. In 
Haiti one cannot go anywhere where 
one doesn’t soon meet people. One day 
my co-worker and I had taken the wrong 


path, of many paths, and instead of find- 
ing our way out of the mountains to 
the road, we found ourselves going fur- 
ther into the mountains. For awhile we 
wondered, “How will we ever find our 
way out!” But it wasn’t long until we 
came to some little huts. The friendly 
occupants kindly guided us for several 
hours along treacherous trails up and 
down the mountain side until we came 
to the road. Wherever it is possible to 
grow a little corn, surgarcane or millet in 
Haiti, one finds people, sometimes quite 
high up in the mountains. 
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The vastness of Congo has also fos- 
tered tribalism to continue to be a 
strong force. It seems the Congolese 
belongs first to his tribe and second to 
his country. This strong tribal feeling 
may have advantages, I do not know, 
but it could be a hindrance in the spread- 
ing of the gospel and in the building of 
a strong united Evangelical body. Haiti 
has no tribal troubles. I’m afraid if they 
had them, they couldn’t exist in their 
crowded communities. 

The first Sunday as I sat in the wom- 
an’s Sunday school here at Nyanga, my 
heart was thrilled and continues to be 
thrilled every Sunday. Here was an elder- 
ly lady, surely a grandmother many 
times, she read the Word of God and 
taught with conviction, zeal and sin- 
cerity. The lively discussion that followed 
showed that these ladies were well in- 
formed with the subject matter, that 
they had a good knowledge of God’s 
Word and convictions concerning it. 
These elderly. ladies handle the Word 
of God so effectively. The CIM has 
worked in this area for over 50 years. 
In the interior of Haiti our older ladies 
could not read, even many of our young 
Christian girls have not had the privi- 
lege of learning to read and write. Evan- 
gelical Missions entered the interior of 
Haiti in the early 1950’s. The area at 
that time was almost one hundred per- 
cent illiterate. 

As my thoughts go back to these: older 
ladies, their zeal for the Word, I cannot 
help but think of the early missionaries 
in this area. Surely it was their prayer 
that above all else the Lord would work 
in the hearts of these people a personal 
knowledge and love for the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His Word. This prayer the 
Lord has honored and answered. We 
have seen this same love for the Lord 
and for giving forth His Word in the 
young Haitian Christian ladies who have 
been privileged an education even though 
more limited. 

Congo is not as poor as Haiti, con- 
sequently more have the opportunity for 
an education. The young generation is 
impatiently becoming educated. The mis- 
sionary must keep up with this trend and 
meet the demand. Perhaps at times it 
seems the young Congolese has one goal 
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and the aim to get there as fast as pos- 
sible. What roll does the Evangelical 
missionary play? The missionary needs 
always to meet the people where they 
are, consequently must remind himself 
frequently that his first reason for being 
here is to make Christ known, to cause 
his Congolese fellowmen to become per- 
sonally acquainted with and love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to put Him be- 
fore all else. To do this under the pres- 
sures and tensions of his load calls for 
much prayer support. 

In the interior of Haiti, the mission- 
aries were not so deeply involved in the 
secular education ministry and until the 
present the emphasis has been more on 
evangelism. This has been carried over 
into the lives of the Christian leaders 
and young people who are active in 
evangelizing the unreached areas of their 
own country. 

In the medical field here in Congo 
well trained midwives and nurses are do- 
ing a fine work. Education and training 
have taken the place of superstition. This 
training coupled with a love for the 
Lord and His Word and a desire to 
make Him known makes for commend- 
able co-workers in attacking the tre- 
mendous need. In Congo as in Haiti the 
opportunities for service are unlimited. 
In Haiti medicines were more readily 
obtainable and a larger preventive med- 
icine program was being carried on. In 
both places there is much need for teach- 
ing, as well as for treating the many pa- 
tients. Illnesses encountered are quite 
similar. 

The medical work in both countries 
has not only alleviated suffering, but is 
responsible for an increased population. 
Many children would have died had 
medical assistance not been available. 
This has called for help in the agricul- 
tural field since the people are dependent 
on their land for their livelihood. In 
Congo the situation is more hopeful in 
that the people can spread out. For the 
Haitian peasant in the interior the situa- 
tion is grim. His little plot of land can- 
not possibly supply enough for even a 
reasonable living and giving his children 
an education. It is impossible to build 
a strong indigenous church with a starv- 

Continued on next page 
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are laying brick for the 100 bed pedi- 
atric pavilion. The date of completion is 
set for 1971. Surgical ward is bright and 
airy. To the right is the large ward for 
men, to the left the women’s ward and 
ahead of us are smaller three- and four- 
bed rooms and some private rooms as 
well. Student nurses are on every ward, 
most of them working under supervision 
of a graduate nurse. Many are putting 
in their first months of ward duty and 
therefore require a great deal of super- 
vision. To do this adequately we should 
have much more trained staff available. 
However, some of the third-year students 
are dependable and take on a surprising 
amount of responsibility. 

As we go to the last ward which in- 
cludes the maternity and the operating 
room wing, we pass patients and help- 
ers indulging in activities such as cut- 
ting hair, cracking peanuts, washing 
clothes, cooking, and napping on mats 
in the shade. The glassed-in porch at 
the end of the maternity houses six 
isolettes and usually one finds three or 
four babies in them. The nurse in charye 
enjoys nothing more than the satisfac- 
tion of keeping these wee individuals 
alive and watching them thrive. 

On the operating room we see the sign 
“Kota te” so obeying the notice we stay 
on this side of the door. There are an 
average of 2140 operations done in one 
year so there is activity going on in this 
section of the work often night and day. 

It would be an injustice to the In- 
stitut to bypass our school buildings. IME 
is one of thirteen nursing training schools 
on the highest level in the Congo. The 
four-year course is set by the state and 
includes a completion of secondary 
school education, and when our nurses 
graduate (having come with only three 
years of secondary school), they have 
not only their nurses diplomas, but a 
secondary school diploma as well. Cu. 
problem here is that since most of our 
staff are medically trained, there is al- 
ways a shortage of qualified teachers to 
teach the general courses. At present, 
we have twenty-seven people pu‘ting in 
a few hours of teaching, since they all 


have other full-time hospital work. 

The school building completed in late 
1968 has three classrooms, a large lab- 
ratory, a large, bright library (sadly lack- 
ing in books), offices, storerooms, and 
best of all, a lovely view. Nearby is 
the auditorium, used as a classroom in 
the past, then the student girls’ housing 
and the student refectory. 

Recently on our hospital grounds, I 
was drawn by the magnet of music to 
a group of people who were mourning 
the death of a child. Through the lay- 
ers of culture and customs, I tried to 
let this un-Western rhythm of drums 
speak to me. What was it saying? What 
was it trying to express? Was it the 
darkness of despair? Was it an expres- 
sion of their need? If so, what did they 
want? I knew what they wanted—the 
life of the child. They wanted educa- 
tion, prosperity, security, peace, and they 
wanted much more. What could I do, 
what could our institute do for them, 
lacking staff, and lacking the under- 
standing of their inner thoughts? What 
is there to offer? There is Christ who is 
the answer to every man’s need. The 
ministry that is ours seemed so vast at 
that moment, how could we reach out 
to the great need? “Be ye faithful” the 
drums seemed to be saying — loving, 
teaching, preaching, understanding, listen- 
ing and somehow through the ministry 
of IME, mankind in Congo will have 
life more abundantly. 





SIMILARITIES or DIFFERENCES 
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ing multitude. Agricultural missions have 
taken up this challenge, and much has 
been done to help people to help them- 
selves. Agricultural missions have been 
active in Congo for a much longer pe- 
riod of time than in the interior of Haiti. 

We see that today’s missionary is try- 
ing to meet the national on a different 
level than the early missionary did. As 
the means of meeting may be changing 
it behooves the missionary that the em- 
phasis is not shifted. That this is also 
the concern of the Christian Congolese 
leaders is illustrated in a recent meeting 
Continued on page 21 
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About PEOPLE and EVENTS— 


Frank Enns plans to terminate his serv- 
ice in Congo this June. Recently he at- 
tended a Nyanga District meeting of 
pastors, overseers, and school directors. 
Reports and problems were given and 
discussed respectively. Items included 
finances, discipline, responsibility of gov- 
ernment subsidized schoolteachers, evan- 
gelistic outreach, and need for more pas- 
tors. Pastor Muhaku Boniface, a last 
year’s graduate of the Theoolgical School 
at Kajiji was in charge. Enns said real 
leadership qualities were demonstrated. 
He added, “My faith in the Eglise Men- 
nonite au Congo was strengthened these 
days.” 


The Ben Eidse family is scheduled to 
return to Congo in late May. Ben is as- 
signed to revise the existing translations 
of the New Testament in the Batschoke 
language. The United Bible Societies have 
offered to print the revised edition. Eidse 
is well versed in both Greek and Bats- 
choke. Helen will be the only nurse on 
the Kamayala station. 


The Africa Mennonite Fellowship (con- 
sisting of representatives from Menno- 
nite and Brethren in Christ fields) is 
scheduled to meet July 26-August 3 at 
the Kinshasa CIM Hostel. The Menno- 
nite World Council follows at the same 
place August 4-8. Council members from 
North America, Europe, Asia and South 
America plan to attend. 


The annual conference of the Eglise 
Mennonite au Congo is scheduled for 
July 10-13 at Kabeya Kamuanga in 
the South Kasai. This is the first time 
an annual conference has been held there. 
Some 6,000 Congo Mennonites (Baluba 
tribe) reside in this area. 


Robert and Joyce Schmidt were accepted 
as missionaries under appointment at the 
recent April 7, 8 annual board meeting. 
They plan to leave for Bruxelles late in 
August for a year of French language 
study. Assignment is for radio program- 
ming at Luluabourg. 

Tshikapa hospital is owned by the Con- 
go government. Use of these facilities: is 
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by permission and a small rental fee. 
Eight residences have also been rented 
from the government since late 1960. 
Recently the government demanded use 
of four of the houses leaving four for 
mission occupancy. Adjustments in hous- 
ing were made by re-opening the Mutena 
station, building a house at Kalonda and 
a Triplex at Nyanga. The Triplex is 
being built in sections to accommodate 
single missionaries. 


Missionaries John and Olga Klaassen are 
due for furlough. They began their mis- 
sionary career in August 1964 by first 
going to Belgium for language study. 
The need for Science teachers has been 
so urgent that Klaassens consented to 
stay on for an additional year. This need 
continues so they plan another additional 
year. For vacation, they plan with the 
Glenn Rockes a short motor tour of 
Congo. 


A study is in progress reviewing our 
current medical approach to the Congo 
health needs. The desire is to not only 
give required service but develop a more 
productive training procedure for Con- 
golese personnel. The ultimate answer to 
the health program is trained personnel 
adequately qualified for autonomous ac- 
tion. Goal is finally to have Congolese 
train Congolese with a first step of train- 
ing to prepare them for a particular serv- 
ice. A training center is in progress of 
establishment at Luluabourg with plans 
for producing Registered Nurses and 
working toward the goal of providing 
for internships for doctors. Eglise Men- 
nonite au Congo relationships to this 
program are being explored. 


COMAS (Congo Mennonite Agricultur- 
al Services) program continues extension 
under the able leadership of Fremont 
Regier. One Congo farmer now has over 
100 rabbits, seevral hundred chickens, 
his own incubator and other equipment 
accordingly. Innovations are not always 
readily accepted but for the most part 
are deeply appreciated when once con- 
vinced. 





NUSSBAUM ELECTED PRESIDENT Continued from page 5 


As responsibilities are multiplied the resources must be multiplied. It is then when 
we can take seriously the testimony of the Apostle Paul and we must learn to say 
it with him as we find it in Philippians 4:13, “For I can do everything God asks 
me to do with the help of Christ who gives me the strength and power.” It is with 
this confidence that I have accepted this additional responsibility and trust that 
the Lord will bring about the necessary growth. Your prayerful concern for the 
entire ministry of the Congo Inland Mission, will be greatly appreciated by all of 
us who serve on the Board, the office staff, those who serve as our missionaries 


in Congo, and by the entire Congo Church. 





SIMILARITIES or DIFFERENCES 
Continued from page 19 


of the local church committee with rep- 
resentatives from America. 

During the course of discussion one 
of the questions posed by the Congo- 
lese was, “You send us teachers, agrono- 
mists, etc., but why do you not send us 
more evangelists, men who can search 
out the hearts of our people and lead 
them to Christ?” The classical answer 





given was, “Is it not easier for the Con- 
golese Christian to lead his fellowman 
to the Lord than for the foreigner?” 

The Congolese ended the discussion 
with a parable. “A little child was lost, 
it was hungry, dirty and cold. Someone 
found the child, washed, clothed and 
fed it. But the child was still not happy. 
The child needed someone who would 
show it the way to its mother. Only as 
the child would find its mother would 
it be happy and content.” 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
9th and Savage 
Hammon, Oklahoma 73650 


Mrs. Emma Moser 
505 W. Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

R. 1, Swiss Village 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
1515 S. 10th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Roakete 

Wayland, Iowa 52654 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Rey. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
4937 E. Townsend 
Fresno, California 93727 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
1-209 Colony Street 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
1902 Virginia 
Bellevue, Nebraska 68005 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
137 Smalley Road 

University Heights 

Syracuse, New York 13210 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
2503 N.E. Skidmore 
Portland, Oregon 97211 


Miss Mary Hiebert 
33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 66 
Lynd, Minnesota 56157 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
707 University Place 
Wheaton, Illinois 60187 


Mr. and Mts. Henry Dirks 
Henry Street 

Virgil, Ontario, Canada 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 


720 Howe St. 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
112 Miller Avenue 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


B.P. 4081, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Miss Tina Quiring 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Miss Anita Janzen 

Dr. and Mrs. James H. Steiner 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Miss Lois Slagle 

Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 


Kalonda Station: 


Dr. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 


Charlesville Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 


Nyanga Station: 


Miss Betty Quiring 

Miss Lodema Short 

Miss Anna V. Liechty 

Miss Mary Epp 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 

Rev. Frank J. Enns 
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On Furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
412 W. Main 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
412 West Main 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 
Route 1, Box 16 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Rt. 4, Bloomington, Ill. 61701 


On the Field 


E.P.I. 
Kimpese, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 


Kamayala: 
Miss Bertha Miller 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 


I.M.E. 
Kimpese, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Tina Warkentin 

Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 


I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 

B.P. 619 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Miss Hulda Banman 


B.P. 900 
Luluabourg, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


102 Rue de L’Eglise Ste-Anne 
Bruxelles 8, Belgium 


Miss Elda Hiebert 
Miss Leona Schrag 


61 Rue de Spa 
Bruxelles 4, Belgium 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 


4 Rue du Conseil 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 


Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 








sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 

Mrs. Geo. B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 


Board of Missions 
722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Canadian Representatives: 


George Groening 
84 Canyon Dr. N.W. 
Calgary, N.E. Alberta, Canada 


George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, Kinshasa 
Congo Republic, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 61550 
Vice-President 

Elmer Neufeld 
Bluffton College 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Recording Secretary 
William Regehr 

5800 S. 14th St. 

Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Treasurer 


Lotus Troyer 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 


BOARD MEMBERS Term Expires 


Andrew M. Rupp, EMC ........ 1o74 
Hea BesBenschewml VLG ssa ae 1971 
Waldo i= Harder GOM.= 2... -: 1971 
Bole Hartziera GON ns... At ose 1971 
Andrew R. Shelly, GCM ........ 1971 
Wilham* Regehr EMBare) 20: 1971 
Henry MaLPunk OG Mie, a.25..k 1969 
Henmz Janzen GEM as hoy oh ons 1969 
Robert: Stutzman, GCM ~..-. 0.0... 1969 
AllanaWiebes BMB tarts cts aa: 1969 
Merlo Zimmerman, EMC ........ 1969 
Charles; usbillSBMCe.. =f. 5 3) 1969 
Maurice Stahly -ALs 24.2. aes 1969 
He AS Drivers eMC oe trend ee 1970 
Milo Nussbaum, EMC .......... 1970 
George: Loewen, MB, 2.50 --4.. 1970 
Paks. LTOVeT,; CGV” oe ic eet ke 1970 
Willard: Wiebe, GCM ......23.-. . 2 1970 
Elmer Neufeld, GCM .......... 1970 


HAVE YOU READ... 


“FOOTSTEPS TO FREEDOM” 


Just off the press. The story of the enslavement of a gifted ag- 
gressive tribe of Congo, and their long, arduous struggle to recover 
their place in the world. A deeply human account of the external 
conflicts, the inner struggles and the heroism of a people who 
strove relentlessly through succeeding generations to overcome a 
stigma of unspeakable shame. 


This book comes from the lucid pen of CIM missionary Levi 
O. Keidel, Jr. Keidel has served in Congo over fifteen years, 
spearheaded the monthly Tshiluba language periodical of Tuyaya 
Kunyi; opened a mobile literature route in Congo; and has written 
numerous articles published in American periodicals. 


An excellent study that helps understand Congo today. 


Available from all Mennonite bookstores, Moody Press, and 
others. Priced at $3.95. 
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THIS ISSUE- the NYANGA_CENTER 


A village rabbit hutch 
built by a village farmer 
who received help 

from the Nyanga Farm 
Center. See story on 
page 20. 
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Theme of This Issue - - - 


Co-ordination of the work of the church in Congo is achieved from eight 
Centers; the eight Centers are bound together by a headquarters Center. 


Nyanga is currently the Educational Center, Agricultural Center, and recently 
the place from where the M.A.F. plane pivots out. 


This issue is an attempt to tell something about this important spot, its history, 
and major activities. 


Incidental to the main theme but of no less importance is a brief story on mis- 
sionaries returning to Congo and Brussels this summer. Also a word on the death 
of two early CIM missionaries who served a short time on the field. 


Founding and Early Development of 
NYANGA 


By Melvin J. Loewen 


The main road connecting Djoko Punda (Charlesville) and Tshikapa, the 
diamond mining center, was on the east side of the Kasai River. Along this road 
and on south to Kalamba (Mutena) lived the Luluas and the immigrant Baluba 
who spoke one language, Tshiluba. It was expedient for the missionaries to con- 
centrate on this area where the response to the Gospel was good. But the original 
plan had been to work westward. 


The last of the European missionaries in the C.I.M. had left in 1918, but the 
new American recruits and the prospect of more to come encouraged the field staff 
to open a work among the Bampende. The Bashilele west of Djoko Punda were 
not fully pacified and resettled along the main roads until the thirties. The Batshioko 
west of Kalamba were a promising field, but they, like the Bashilele, were in a 
thinly settled area requiring much itinerant travel to reach a few. Between the 
Bashilele to the north and the Batshioko in the south were the more densely popu- 
lated Bampende. To work here would require an original study of the language. 
Contact was possible in Tshiluba, but in order to reach the whole tribe and to 
expand the mission westward beyond the Loange, the field personnel decided to 
make a thorough study of the language and to work among the Bampende in their 
own tongue. 

In 1919, Rev. L. B. Haigh and Rev. Emil Sommer made a survey of the Bam- 
pende area and chose a provisional site for a new station. The report of the two 
men favorably impressed their colleagues who voted for occupation of the territory 
as soon as consent for temporary occupation was received from the government. 
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The following year, Rev. and Mrs. Aaron 
Janzen opened Nyanga station. They 
built a few stick and grass buildings and 
began to preach and teach, but their 
commitment here was temporary since 
they had plans to leave the C.I.M. to 
open a new work near Kikwit. 


The Board approved provisional plans 
for Nyanga and a second station among 
the Bampende but asked the Field to 
hold permanent arrangements until the 
Congo work was surveyed by a Board 
representative. The visit could not be 
made and the Board later approved the 
plans presented by the Field Committee. 


In its early history, Nyanga suffered 
for lack of a continuing staff. The min- 
istry of the mission among the Bampen- 
de continued, but it was piecemeal and 
halting. Language learning was hap- 
hazard resulting in mediocre commu- 
nication with the local people. 


Definite progress in language analysis 
was made with the arrival of Misses 
Agnes Sprunger and Alma Doering. To 
make the meaning of the Scriptures clear 
they needed to work closely with the 
African, using the idiomatic to express 
the profound. The first translation of 
the Gospel of Luke was printed in 1926, 
and the complete New Testament, trans- 
lated by Miss Agnes Sprunger was pub- 
lished in Kipende in 1933. The advan- 
tages of previous language study were 
not available as they had been from the 
Presbyterians in Tshiluba. The work 
among the Bampende was pioneer work. 
That Miss Sprunger was able to make 
such a good translation was a credit to 
her ability and determination. Priest and 
pagan paid tribute to the translator. 


Mukedi, Nyanga, and Kandala bene- 
fited from the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, but more literature was needed. 
To teach, the missionaries needed text- 
books, and to evangelize they needed 
Christian literature. The missionaries 
were never fully satisfied with the prog- 
ress in new literature. But the Scriptures 
were being translated and this was the 
first satisfaction of the new stations 
among the Bampende. 

When. the staff rotations stabilized at 
Nyanga with the coming of Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank Enns and Miss Kornelia Un- 
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rau in 1926, the long process of devel- 
oping schools and the church was in 
steady hands. The prospects for a per- 
manent work, however, were dampened 
by the scarcity of building materials. 
For more than a decade, Nyanga strug- 
gled with the new language, the main- 
tenance of a small staff and the seeking 
of materials for a permanent station. 
The original choice of the Nyanga site 
in 1919 had proven questionable. Suitable 
clay for bricks was not available within 
easy distance of the station and building 
rock was hard to find. In 1928, serious 
discussions were making the rounds of 
the field staff for finding a new site for 
Nyanga station. While the Enns’ were on 
furlough and the depression was limiting 
the work, the missionaries of Nyanga and 
Mukedi voted to abandon Nyanga and 
cencentrate all their efforts at Mukedi, 
which was farther west and more cen- 
trally located among the Bampende. The 
Field Committee agreed to the plan, 
but the Board asked the missionaries to 
stay at Nyanga. One supposes that “Un- 
cle Frank” (Rev. Frank Enns) had 
some influence on the home board at 
that time. 


The Field Committee had agreed with 
the decision of the Nyanga and Mukedi 
missionaries. The annual meeting of all 
the missionaries backed the decision of 
the Committee. But the Board would 
not rescind its orders. Both stations: 
would remain open and it was up to the 
missionaries to do the best they could. 
As far as the Board was concerned Ny- 
anga station was permanently established. 


In 1933, some stone was found at 
the upper end of a ravine near Nyanga 
station and the prospects for permanent 
structures improved. Several dwellings 
were built of stone and a permanent 
concession of the land was received from 
the colonial government. 


The Nyanga missionaries emphasized 
out-station schools. Similar curriculums 
as those supervised on the station were 
introduced in the out-stations. The Bam- 
pende, isolated from the mainstream of 
Catholic and Protestant mission activity, 
showed an early interest in schools. The 
Baluba teachers, who had gone to Ny- 
anga in the beginning of the work, were 
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replaced by Bampende. The teacher train- 
ing school started at Nyanga in the late 
twenties produced the teachers needed 
in the thirties. The increase in church 
membership was not dramatic but showed 
steady growth. In 1941, a church coun- 
cil of ten members was organized to 
attend to church affairs. The following 
year Nyanga reported that the church, 
through its own offerings, was assuming 
the obligation to pay all the out-station 
evangelists. Offerings were increasing to 
encourage the church in its independent 
efforts. 


After the decision to stay at the origi- 
nal site, Nyanga built several houses. 
The better economy of the home con- 
stituency in the later thirties and early 
forties permitted Nyanga to expand its 
construction program. A stone church 
was built in 1939. An obstetrical ward 
and dormitories for the girls were built 
the following year. School units and an- 
other dwelling were built during the war 
to permanently establish the central sta- 
tion. The work at Nyanga which had 
nearly been abandoned in 1931, showed 
remarkable vigor during the forties. The 
patient nurture of the out-station schools 
during the “dry” years resulted in healthy 
growth of the church and schools. The 
physical plant of the station had been 
poor for fifteen years, but began to take 
form after the mid-thirties. 


The vision, the fierce determination, 
and the patient plodding of the first mis- 
sionaries would not be denied. God 
blessed their dedication. When the Sec- 
ond World War ended Nyanga was ready 
to play a major role in the changing pat- 
terns of the fifties and sixties. 


Four periods of development 
portray the Nyanga church 
at work. 


NYANGA — 
Church at Work 


by Frank J. Enns 


To see the Nyanga church at work let 
us observe it in four periods of develop- 
ment. 


A Baluba-Lulua Mission Field 

Less than ten years after the opening 
of Charlesville and Kalamba mission sta- 
tions, a Bible School had been started at 
Charlesville station, and students from 
that school had come into the Bampende 
area, had started schools, and won con- 
verts among the children. Thus, when 
late in 1920, the missionary came to open 
up Nyanga station, and asked one of 
the teachers if he had people to come 
and help him, he could reply: “Yes, I 
have two boys who can come now, and a 
third a little later.” All three have played 
an important part in the work of the 
church. One was killed by lightning after 
about fifteen years of service. The other 
two are with us now, one active as 
pastor, and the other as writer and trans- 
lator. 

Tshiluba-speaking teachers continued 
to help in the Bampende tribe until 1930, 
when, because of a conference decision, 
they returned to their own tribes. Many 
of the children who came to Nyanga 
station for further schooling had been 
won by these Congolese missionaries. 
The early converts had been baptized at 
Charlesville, but they became the nucleus 
of the Nyanga church. 


Expansion 
Leadership 
Mission work at Nyanga station in the 
early years was largely with children. 
Besides learning in school, the pupils 
had work periods. At their work period, 
some boys were sent to nearby villages 
to teach village children. 


Under Young Bampende 


In the beginning of 1930, a Bible 
School was organized for upper grade 
pupils. Thus, they attended primary 
school half of the day and Bible School 
the other half. A survey of the territory 
assigned to Nyanga showed gross igno- 
rance of the mission and its work. Feeling 
that the time was ripe for expansion, 
a plan was worked out so that upper 
grade students who also attended Bible 
School would spend two weeks in 
school, and two weeks in villages as 
student teachers. Thus, the villages oc- 
cupied were more than doubled in a 
short time. The plan worked out very 
well in most cases. The village children 
having time on their hands usually were 
eager to attend and learn. The teachers 
being in their later teens were strong 
and enthusiastic, and did not mind walk- 
ing long distances every two weeks, the 
more distant up to forty miles. Many 
converts were won, and the church grew. 
But for lack of mature Christians the 
church did not achieve the stability we 
so much wished. 


Decentralization of the Church 

As the work expanded into distant 
areas, regional church centers were or- 
ganized. To these centers the pastor or 
missionary would come three times a 
year to meet with the surrounding village 
people. An evangelistic service was held, 
with songs contributed by the different 
villages. The meetings were well attended 
and interest was good. After the general 
meeting, the Christians would gather 
for testimony and prayer. Then the Com- 
munion service was held with the church 
members. Often the general meeting 
would be preceded by a baptismal service. 


The Planting of the Village Church 

A recent develpment is the organiza- 
tion of village churches under local vil- 
lage leadership. Finally, the church is 
coming home to take roots in African 
soil. In earlier years the villages lacked 
older mature Christians who had enough 
schooling to exercise intelligent leader- 
ship and could teach and preach the 
Word. In most villages that is no more 
the case. The Congo village has its 
elders, and now the Congo village church 
also has its elders. This kind of organi- 
zation makes sense to the people because 
it resembles their village organization. 
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The work of the elders is a lay minis- 
try, calling the people for Sunday wor- 
ship services and the Wednesday prayer 
meeting. They also assign speakers and 
Sunday School teachers, and have general 
oversight of the village flock. Converts 
are instructed in preparation for church 
membership. The village Christians ac- 
cept to stand back of their elders. May 
they all be active in giving liberally and 
winning souls for the Lord. 

The church overseer of the region 
visits the village churches regularly to 
encourage and help with any problems, 
and to encourage the people to give 
of their means to the Lord. For the 





Frank Enns conducting a village service. 


rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
the pastor of the area comes to the re- 
gional center. 


When Rev. John Thiessen visited the 
field in 1957, we saw patches of Japanese 
sunflowers along the road. I told him 
that people had brought them here from 
farther east thinking that they would be 
nice to have. They grew so well, and in- 
creased so much that they became a 
nuisance. People tried in vain to root 
them out. As they uprooted some, others 
sprang up. Only when they moved did 
they get rid of them. Thoughtfully, Rev. 
Thiessen commented: “Just like that the 
church must take root in Congo soil so 
that no power can uproot it.” 
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“Nyanga’s 102 primary school teachers were trying hard to get their little 
charges to learn the rudiments of the classroom, and to be able to read, 
write, and do arithmetic with comparative ease.” 


NYANGA — School At Work 


by Earl and Ruth Roth 


Every morning right after the ten 
o'clock recess Rosina would take off for 
home, and every day her Father would 
have to chase her back to school for the 
last half of the day. Her Father, one of 
the missionary cooks, wanted her to go 
to school, and especially so since he saw 
the little white children studying, too, 
and making progress. Rosina was not so 
unlike any other child—probably very 
typical of the 3,022 students in the 
entire Nyanga area. And what seemed 
like such an innocent little trick on the 
part of one little girl was duplicated 
many times over among the boys and 
girls of all the classes, who for some 
reason or another wanted to play rather 
than to study. But Nyanga’s 102 primary 
school teachers were trying hard to get 
their little charges to learn the rudi- 
ments of the classroom, and to be able 
to read, write, and do arithmetic with 
comparative ease. To us this is something 
we take so much for granted, but out 
here not every child has the opportunity 
to go to school. Children who live too 
far away from a regional school probably 
are not sent to school at all because 
there is no one to take care of the child. 


The region of Nyanga, which covers 
somewhere around 150 square miles, this 
past school year had seven complete pri- 
mary schools—grades 1-6. Besides this 
they also have six schools with only five 
grades—that is, grades 1-5. In all of 
these schools, 218 young people com- 
pleted sixth grade and are looking for 
a school to continue into Junior High. 
The responsibility to teach these chil- 
dren has been given to 102 teachers. One 


of their main objects is to teach them 
French in the first and second grades, 
and after that the classes are all to be 
taught in French, with one subject to be 
the native language as a course. Until 
now we have not been able to accomplish 
this, since not all of our teachers can 
speak enough French to teach it. How- 
ever, with more and more young people 
finishing the high school, which is con- 
ducted entirely in French, this may soon 
be a reality. 

Nyanga area has only one Junior High. 
For this reason it is impossible to accept 
all the sixth grade graduates, and con- 
sequently we must become very selective. 
This year, as in the last few years, the 
entire teaching staff in the Junior High 
School has been Congolese, and for the 
first time here in our area the director 
was also a Congolese, Mr. Robert Ilunga. 
Youth numbering 135 were trained here. 
And again there had to be a period of 
selection for those who completed eighth 
grade because in all of CIM area we 
have only two high schools, and only 
one complete high school. Our method 
of selecting students to enter into high 
school is not the best, but so far the 
seemingly most effective—that of giving 
entrance exams to all those who are in 
the eighth grade. 

This year we are planning to have two 
freshman classes, and so will be able 
to accommodate more of the students. 
We are having two separate branches— 
the pre-university science branch, and 
the pre-university teacher training branch. 
Because the government programs are 
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the same in both sections for the fresh- 
man year, we are not classifying the 
students into one branch or another, 
but rather letting them complete both 
the freshman and sophomore years be- 
fore they need to choose what branch 
they want to follow. The Junior year in 
high school is much more selective, and 
so we must run two separate sets of class- 
es then. This of course requires more 
teachers, and we praise the Lord that 
He has supplied them for the year 1969- 
70. Onur teaching staff has consisted of 
ten teachers—one Congolese, and nine 
missiouary. Some of our graduates have 
completed two years of university studies, 
so we hope that soon thev will be able 
to assist in the teaching also. This year 
we had an enrollment of 175 students, 
wth classes from the freshman through 
junior years. Because of the lack of 
teachers we were unable to have a senior 
class. 


Some of our struggles throughout the 
school year have been to keep enough 
supplies on hand to feed all of these 
kids three times daily. You see, our 
closest shopping center is 250 miles 
away, so we do not run to the corner 
store daily. Because of the long dis- 
tance to haul the food, it has been diffi- 
cult to keep costs down, and this makes 
for more struggling and juggling. Texts 
and materials have been difficult to ob- 
tain, and again the distance to ship them 
inland from Kinshasa entails time and 
patience. Our latest struggle, which is 
difficult but at the same time gives us 
joy, is the fact that we need more housing 
for teachers. Earl has taken on the added 
work of helping in the construction of 
a duplex that has been started for teach- 
ers. We could use more help in this if 
any of you care to come. 


Above all other struggles, perhaps the 
one that seems greatest is to keep our 
students constantly wanting to grow in 
faith and in the grace of the Lord. Our 
main reason for being here is to give 
them a good education, which is based 
upon, and completely saturated with 
Christ. Only as this last is accomplished 
can we be satisfied that the work of the 
school is going forward. 


Health Program at 


NYANGA 


by Mary Penner 


The history and progress of the Ny- 
anga Medical Centre and Maternity Pa- 
vilion would have the similitude of the 
temperature chart of a typhoid fever pa- 
tient, with its ups and downs. At times, 
there have been as many as two mission- 
ary nurses and two medical doctors with 
a massive ministry—at other times the 
staff has dwindled down to one mission- 
ary nurse and national helpers and at 
times trained nationals have carried on 
by themselves as was the case prior to my 
coming early this year. 

The maternity employs two national 
trained midwives, one trained aid, and 
one lady who does the laundry. There 
are an average of about fifty deliveries 
a month. We also have clinics and fre- 
quently have pre-natal patients hospital- 
ized with various physical problems. It 
seems most of my time is spent how- 
ever, with things like looking for barrels 
to roll in the water, etc.! The lack of 
water is our constant problem. 

On Monday and Tuesday we have 
pre-natal clinics. The ladies receive rou- 
tine pre-natal care plus smallpox vac- 
cinations, tetanus immunizations, anti- 
malaria medicine, vitamins, and other 
medicine according to individual needs. 
We see much illness due to malnutrition, 
which ought not to be in a country where 
so much land is available to make gar- 
dens, and so large a variety of fruit will 
grow if planted. Then also, the ever 
present intestinal parasites are no re- 
specters of persons and our pre-natal 
ladies are often so invaded by them 
that various physical manifestations de- 
velop. 

Besides the physical care, a Gospel 
message is preached at these clinics. It 
is our prayer that the Holy Spirit will 
take His word and bear fruit in many of 
these lives. A health talk is also given, 
we tell the ladies to plant pineapples, 
bananas, and paipais as soon as they are 


pregnant so that when their little child 
is ready for food some good nourishing 
food will be available. I wonder how 
many times we will say this until it is 
practiced! 

Thursday is baby clinic, the highlight 
of the week to which I always look for- 
ward with great anticipation. Then when 
it arrives, I wish I had taken a sedative 
and brought ear plugs! Seventy or eighty 
Congolese women and their babies can 
make a fair amount of noise! First, there 
is the women’s service at church. Many 
cf the ladies arrive late and there is a 
continual commotion, but the speaker 
is a Congolese lady and she will not 
have her voice drowned out easily! 

As soon as the service is over these 
ladies, with their babies on their hips, 
make a beeline for the maternity. Every- 
one wants to have her baby seen first. We 
have started taking the names of the 
ladies as they arrive at church and see 
them in this order. This serves three pur- 
poses—it encourages church attendance, 
attendance on time, and eliminates the 
pushing and noise. After the babies who 
were at church have been seen, weighed, 
given their anti-malaria medicine, and 
vaccinated if necessary, anotker short 
message is given and the remaining bab- 
ies are cared for. We have started taking 
ripe bananas, paipai, and soft-cooked 
eggs to clinic to feed to the babies, and 
thus encourage the mothers to give their 
babies nourishing foods rather than stuff 
the little ones with “musa” which hasn’t 
much nourishment. 

On Wednesdays no particular clinics 
are being done at present. Mothers are 
always coming with sick babies. They 
are discouraged from coming on clinic 
days so a goodly number come on Wed- 
nesdays. 

We hope to make Wednesday the vil- 
lage clinic day. I feel that our outreach 
is not what it could be and though vil- 
lage work is not the most appealing work 
to me, I have felt constrained to start 
it again. There has been no village work 
for some years. After much planning and 
praying we have launched into this proj- 
ect. What a joy it was to be welcomed 
by some of the dear ladies whom we 
had come to know and love at the ma- 
ternity, when they had had their babies! 
First we vaccinated the schoolchildren, 


about 170. Then all the people who had 
gathered sat down in the grass under 
the shade of the trees; the schoolchil- 
dren stayed, too. After a hearty song 
service all listened attentively to a Gos- 
pel message. When the service was over 
we started dispensing medicines, treating 
sores, and continued with the vaccina- 
tions of the older people and preschool- 
ers. People continued coming and finally 
we told them we would see them later 
but they must permit us to go and eat. 
A delicious “musa” and rabbit feed had 
been waiting for us for some time. It 
was late in the afternoon when we ar- 
rived home. Our clothes were so dusty 
one could hardly see what color they 
were, and we were tired, but it had 
been a wonderful day. We appreciate 
your prayers concerning these village 
clinics. Our purpose is not just to tem- 
porarily decrease the worm population 
in the tummies of these kiddies, and 
guard them against the ravages of small- 
pox, but rather that the Word of God 
will take root in their hearts and make 
them new creations in Christ Jesus. My 
helper who came with me the first time 
declined to come the second time because 
“it is too dusty” she said. Will you pray 
that the Lord will raise up and prepare 
those who will be concerned enough not 
to be stopped by dust and bad roads? 

At the dispensary one sees a variety of 
illnesses and much disease due to mal- 
nutrition. The dispensary is operated by 
Congolese male nurses; a graduate nurse 
is in charge, and two undergraduates and 
three other helpers are employed. Then 
there is also the hospital evangelist who 
has daily services at the dispensary, hos- 
pital, and maternity. Please pray for 
him; he has been ill recently and not able 
to carry on the work as he would like. 

As often as we can we coax the doctors 
from Tshikapa to come and do surgery 
here. But we find the Tshikapa people 
very selfish! In my six months here, we 
have had only three surgery days, and 
on one of those days they called the doc- 
tor back in the mid-afternoon. When they 
do come we really line things up for 
them. The last surgery day one doctor 
performed seven operations, while the 
other doctor was kept busy seeing prob- 
lem cases that we had gathered for many 
weeks. 


ARCHIE GRABER - - 
Thirty-nine years of service 


“His activity both spiritual and humanitarian is eloquent. A veritable ambassador 
of Christ among us, Rev. Graber was not this only in words, but also and above 
everything else, in his acts.” 


Archie Graber, radiantly inspired by three years of Moody Bible Institute 
training, made his initial boat trip to Congo in June 1930. Inland travel was by 
riverboat up a mosquito-ridden Kasai River. Destination was Djoka Punda, re- 
named in 1927—Charlesville. 


Early missionary work demanded writing an oral language, translating the 
Scriptures, administering home remedies, building a house, establishing schools, 
growing your own food, proclaiming the Gospel, and planting the church. Travel 
was by foot and hammock. 


It was no mere accident that Archie was planted in a Baluba-Lulua tribal con- 
text. He was destined to become a veritable MOSES after some thirty years of 
grass-roots ministry. Deprived of anthropological studies, he learned Congo culture 
on the spot. Approximately thirty-three of his thirty-nine years of service were spent 
on Congo soil. Respect and trust became strong and mutual. Archie in action un- 
consciously developed the image of a builder, evangelist, counsellor, and humani- 
tarian. 


It was July of 1960. Suddenly Congo burst into deep frustration and violence. 
Suppressed hatred and bitterness was unleashed. The white man’s life was threat- 
ened and tribal conflicts became uncontrollable. Three hundred fifty thousand 
Balubas, interspersed among Luluas as servants, fled to the South Kasai for safety. 
Meager possessions were confiscated or left behind. Refugees en masse without 
adequate provision or destiny other than barren soil hastened southeastward. 
Suffering was indescribable. 


The Congo Protestant Relief Agency was quickly formed, relief goods poured 
in in the form of food, clothing, medical supplies, and emergency personnel. Archie 
Graber was called to give leadership on the spot. He knew the people, the language, 
and had the spirit, respect, and know-how. Food centers were established and 
clothing centers organized. A program of building communities, houses, the church, 
and saving lives developed in orderly fashion. Before the Grabers left the com- 
munity about four years later, a church had been built with an active body of 
believers in fellowship and witness. 


It was thought Archie’s work was done and he might return to the States for 
retirement. Home less than seven months, he was called back to Congo for another 
emergency relief program in the Kwilu. Again the process of feeding, clothing, . 
comforting, evangelizing, and counselling took place. Mission accomplished, Gra- 
bers moved to Kinshasa where he led in the building of the Kinshasa Hostel and 
gave a hand in developing the Kinshasa Theological School campus complex. 
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for the extension and development 

of the Church of Jesus Christ in Congo, 

new and returning missionaries 

invest their lives; 

a sending, concerned and supporting Church 


provides the material means and prayer support. 


- - - note the following pages of information 


GOING via BRUSSELS — 


Speaking in the vernacular is essential for all missionaries. Congo claims to 
have about 200 tribal dialects but French is the language of the government and 
schools. Thus, Congo missionaries must learn French—read and speak it. From 
nine months to a year is spent in Brussels for this purpose. 


Robert and Joyce Schmidt are preparing to give leadership in radio programming 
for Congo. CIM has the opportunity to reach approximately four million Tshiluba 
speaking people by radio. A program production center is now established at 
Luluabourg with some programs now being broadcast. The opportunity so far. 
has exceeded the ability to realize it. 


Robert and Joyce come well-qualified for the role. Bob (as he is best known), 
served in Congo in 1959-60 as a Pax-man. He was victim of the 1960 evacuation. 
Upon completing service, he studied at Canadian Mennonite Bible College, Bethel 
College, receiving an A.B., and Western Evangelical Seminary. He was ordained 
to the ministry in 1967 and served as pastor in Geary, Oklahoma, and Reedley, 
California. He studied radio at WMBI (Moody Bible Institute), and this past 
summer, with Joyce, observed and studied at HCJB in Quito, Ecuador. 


Joyce has a degree in music as well as being a registered nurse. She specialized 
in piano and voice. 


Bob and Joyce are Canadians, were married October 1962, and plan to leave 
for Brussels the last week of August to begin language study. 


Robert and Joyce 
Schmidt with son 
Stewart James. 
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RETURNING to CONGO — 


Helen and Ben 
Eidse with daugh- 
ters Faith, Hope, 
Charity and Grace. 





“The days preceding my visit to the doctor we took part in a missionary 
conference in Steinbach. During those days we were searching our hearts and 
seeking God’s will about Congo. We had hardly expected such a positive reaction 
from the doctor and felt we needed Divine Guidance.” 


The above response came to CIM Elkhart from the Ben Eidse’s after a medical 
specialist consented to their return to Congo. Ben had suffered periodic back pains 
during the prior Congo term of service. Doctors diagnosed the problem as multiple 
sclerosis. Possibilities of returning to Congo appeared quite dismal. But the Edise’s 
never gave up. They prayed and followed through on medical advice. 


About six weeks before the doctor gave clearance, the Central African Bible 
Society announced the need for a revision of the Chokwe New Testament. Ben, 
versed in the Greek as well as the Chokwe language, was the ideal person to work 
on it. He also had good liaison with the Batschoke tribe who speak the Chokwe. 
He could work on it with their best educated men. What an opportunity! 


Negotiations were launched. Support was gathered and on May 21 the Eidse 
family left for Congo. 


In addition to working on the revision, Ben will busy himself with village evan- 
gelism while Helen (a registered nurse), will serve the local Kamayala station 
medical needs including the adjacent leper colony. 
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MOTION 6826—“Voted that Mr. Henry Dirks be invited to return to LECO 
as head of the printing department and technical advisor to the Congolese shop 
foreman.” (From the LECO Board minutes ) 


When the Henry Dirks’ family went to Congo for the first time in August of 
1963, he was designated a chief printing technician at LECO. Production needed 
someone with know-how to make possible catching up on waiting printing orders 
and make possible increased use of the printed page. Henry was able not only to 
get increased production from existing machines but introduced new printing 
presses and methods. This made possible rapid expansion of the work. 


Now, by request of the LECO board, he is returning to head up the printing 
department. This is an interesting development. Just a short time ago pressures 
were for Congolese to head such departments, but slowly it was discovered the 
missionary was useful for that “magic’’ something in know-how to get things done. 
Henry will be there to advise, instruct, show how, inspire, and stimulate a good 
volume of production. 


The Dirks’ family was forced home in June 1968 to provide special medical care 
for their son Joel. A miracle of healing took place as a result of concern and prayer 
of many. The family returned July 2 for further service. Tina will have full hands 
providing for the many needs of their lovely family of six children. 


Henry and Tina Dirks with their children—Alfred, Mary, David, Rudy, Ruth and Joel. 








Harold and Joyce Harms with children JoAnn and Timothy. 


“YOUR GOING BACK TO CONGO AND IN TIME FOR GETTING THE 
HOSTEL GOING NEXT FALL IS A SERIOUS MATTER.” So wrote the 
Executive Secretary of CIM March 24, 1969, to Harold and Joyce Harms. 


No, there was no note of reluctance to return—just the problem of assured finan- 
cial support. Thank God, responsible people were moved to provide such support. 


Harold and Joyce have become second parents for children of missionaries 
while such are in school in Kinshasa. They have that certain something along with 
dedication to use it for such an assignment. It is not easy. Did you ever try being 
responsible seven days a week, nine months in the year, for someone else’s children 
—about twenty-five of them? Not children without parents, but with parents who 
are concerned about every move of their child and rightly so. 


Harold and Joyce have been successful in this respect. They know how to 
comfort the lonely, give strength to the faltering, play, even when the body for 
weariness rebels, and counsel in just about everything a child needs. They returned 
to Congo July 8. 


Harold has a background of Meade Bible Academy training, Grace Bible In- 
stitute B.A. in Bible, B.S. in education from Oregon College of Education, and 
attended Western Baptist Seminary. He has taught in the public school, in Congo 
schools, and has worked with youth on many levels. 


Joyce is a graduate of Salem Bible Academy, attended Multnomah Schoe! of 
the Bible, and Emmanual Hospital School of Nursing graduating as an R.N. 
She has also broad experience in youth work, plays piano and organ, sings, and 
has assisted in DVBS, Child Evangelism, and other church work. They have two 
children, JoAnn and Timothy. 
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Wilbert Neuenschwander chose I-W work in Congo as an alternate to military 
service. He left November 1956, and served until January 1959. The Lord dealt 
kindly and with growing realization of directive to “Willie” (as they call him), 
so that upon return to the States he began preparation for involvement. He attended 
Fort Wayne Bible College and graduated with a B.A. in Missions. 


During this time he became better acquainted with a local girl (Ruby Moser), 
who prepared herself for teaching elementary school. She received a B.S. degree 
from Taylor University and taught for two years at Garrett, Indiana. They married, 
and together they made plans for service in Congo. 


After language study in Belgium, they were assigned to replace the Levi Keidel’s 
at Liproka in Luluabourg. Specific responsibility was to continue the mobile litera- 
ture sales route established by Keidel. Also assist in the Liproka office as time 
allowed and necessity demanded. 


The first term had moments of anxiety when political turbulence occasionally 
molested personal security. Taking the literature route had some unpleasant expe- 
riences and often uncertainty. But God always provided and literature was dis- 
tributed to some forty outlets. 


The Neuenschwanders returned to Luluabourg on August 5 to continue this 
literature route carried on by the Marvin Storrer’s in their absence. It is intended 
that as rapidly as possible, Congolese will and can be trained to assume additional 
responsibility in this respect. Willie will play an important part in this process. 


Rev. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuen- 
schwander, Edward, Kristi, and 
Timothy. 





Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz. 





WHERE IS HOME? Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz could sincerely ask this 
question. 

Congo has been home since September, 1942. They attempted to get there 
in March, 1941, but were thwarted by events of war. The boat on which they 
were traveling (Zam Zam) was captured and sunk during World War I. Schwartz- 
es were rescued, taken to a European port, and later returned to the States. The 
second attempt to cross succeeded. 

This experience may have been preparation for more to follow. They went 
to Mukedi, served until July 1960, when suddenly evacuation was necessary. There 
was a Congo revolution. The Congolese army had mutinied and all Congo was 
let loose in a rage against whites. With other missionaries they escaped via Angola. 

But the heart of this couple remained in Congo. They returned, and returned 
again—deprived from going to Mukedi they served at Tshikapa. The Mukedi 
hospital was destroyed by fire in 1964. 

This past summer it was rebuilt under the direction of the Arlo Raids. Con- 
golese carried on what work was continued in the limited facilities remaining. 
It is reported that after the Schwartzes evacuated, the Congolese assistant to Dr. 
Schwartz actually did some surgeries—having learned from observation and assist- 
ing in the operating room. Later this man was taken captive by Jeunesse rebels 
and has not been heard of since. 

The Schwartzes are returning to Mukedi September 23 to once more give direct 
services to this area. The Mukedi people can hardly wait until the eventful day. 
A dispensary has been in operation, manned by a Congolese nurse. Now the ma- 
ternity and hospital can again function with trained personnel. We can hardly 
imagine what this means. 
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Rey. and Mrs. Vernon J. 
Sprunger. 





An A.B. degree, two and one half years of elementary school teaching, four 
years of employment, and active in an assortment of church work, was the back- 
ground for Vernon J. Sprunger before leaving for Congo for the first time on 
September 11, 1931. The broad base of learning and experience stood well for a 
missionary career freighted with pioneering, struggling, threats of violence, sorrow, 
and triumph. 

Vernon started at Mukedi as a teacher-evangelist. Later, he served as station 
chairman and because of illness of his companion, was forced to the States. She 
passed away and he served in the home office as Executive Secretary. 

During his stay at home he later married Irena Liechty who shared office duties 
and edited the Messenger. 

Pressures to the Sprungers for return to Congo increased until in 1963 they 
relinquished their office responsibilities and went to help. Congo was in process 
of political struggle and adjustment to independence. The church was caught 
in this net. Some of the church was refugee and fled to the South Kasai. Tensions 
and feelings were strong. Vernon went back to serve as Field Director, attempting 
to piece together the broken, maintaining old programs and trying new. The church 
sought independence along with the government. 

However, patient effort in a context of strained relations finally matured into 
a transfer from mission to church beginning officially January 1, 1968. In July of 
the same year, Sprungers came home for furlough and possible retirement. 

By request of the Congo church they returned July 11 to give additional assistance. 
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Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook and their three children—Rebecca, 15; Daniel, 12; 
and Paul, 11; returned to the States from the Republic of Congo July 1965. They 
had just completed a second term of service well-seasoned with the Kwilu rebel- 
lion, ferment, and change. 

Shortly upon return to the States, Dr. Zook entered a residency program in 
General Surgery at the Good Samaritan Hospital in Portland, Oregon. Now he 
has completed the four year training period in surgery and is well-equipped to 
perform all kinds of surgery and also train Congolese physicians in the surgical arts. 

Mrs. Jeanne Zook completed work for a Master’s Degree in Nursing Education 
at the University of Oregon in 1968. She taught two years at the School of Nursing 
of the Good Samaritan Hospital in Portland. Upon return to Congo this August, 
she will resume teaching nursing at the Tshikaji Nursing School (Institute Medical 
Chretien du Kasai) near Luluabourg, Congo. Plans are in progress for possible 
Eglise Mennonite au Congo affiliation with this school. 

During this furlough time, John and Jeanne have been active in the Alberta 
Community Mennonite Church. As time allowed, they itinerated among the 
churches in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and California. 

Daughter Rebecca completed her freshman year at Grant High School in Port- 
land. She now looks forward to attending the American School of Kinshasa again. 
She plays piano and enjoys swimming. She was also elected treasurer of the Youth 
Voyagers at the Alberta Community Church. 

Son Daniel will be in the seventh grade at the American School of Kinshasa. This 
past year he was active in a school instrumental ensemble. He played the trumpet 
and was active in the Little League baseball team. 

Son Paul will be in the fifth grade this coming year in the Congo. He, too, is 
active in music playing the violin and shared actively in Little League baseball. 

The dedication of this couple is obvious. Qualified for a generous supply of 
material gain, they have chosen to share their knowledge and skills with the mes- 
sage and meaning of Christ to a lesser developed area of the world. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook and children, Paul, Rebecca, and Daniel. 
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A Farm Center at NYANGA 


by Fremont Regier 


The chauffeur fell to the ground be- 
side the river, throwing his arms over 
his head in an instinctive attempt to 
shield himself from the merciless blows. 
of the heavy boot heels and bloody fists 
of the infuriated beastlike soldier. As he 
crouched there, blood flowed from his 
nose and mouth and fell to the sand at 
his knees. His truck hopelessly broken 
down, he had refused to haul soldiers to 
Tshikapa—and this was his reward. My 
stomach sickened as I watched this cruel 
beating, symbolic of military rule in a 
newly independent country. As we 
crossed the ferry that day in 1965, my 
dreams of a community development 
program to be called Congo Mennonite 
Agricultural Service, nearly went down 
the Lovua River. I heard the same story 
everywhere. “The soldiers beat us up 
and steal our chickens, pigs, and goats 
and now all our breeding stock is gone.” 

Several months ago PAX-man Dean 
Linsenmeyer, COMAS extension agent 
Ngenze Leonard, and I crouched on our 
knees in the sand not five meters from 
where that poor chauffeur’s blood had 
stained the ground. On the ground with 
us were two ferry operators and about 
us was a circle of curious villagers. Again 
blood spilled on the sand; this time mine. 
My fingers were too soft and I had not 
yet learned how to handle the sharp- 
edged strips of “itanda” palm we were 
using to weave a mat for the rabbit hutch 
we were helping these ferry men build. 

The hurt of my finger was a happy 
one compared to the pain in my stomach 
that day in 1965. COMAS was finally 
off the ground! A number of extension 
routes were being made each month 
where we found interested, serious vil- 
lagers who wanted to get a start in live- 
stock raising. In each village we leaned 
our bikes against a tree, thankfully 
slumped into chairs offered us by the 
chief, gulped water poured from gourds 
brought from smoky little kitchens, and 
told the chief why we were there. “We 
want to help you get started raising ani- 
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mals,” we would say. “If you have some 
men in your village who want to raise 
rabbits and who are not afraid of hard 
work, we’ll help them build a good hutch 
and they can come to our farm center 
at Nyanga to buy rabbits.” We explained 
that we carried no bread on our bikes 
and expected to eat and sleep with vil- 
lage project men. Interested men were 
told what sort of bamboo and palm sticks 
to get from the forest, and we promised 
to be back’ next month to help those 
who would have materials ready to 
buiid their hutch. We promised to keep 
on coming every month to help new 
project men build, to instruct and en- 
courage those who already had their 
rabbits, and to show them how to keep 
the records we would demand. We told 
them we were not interested in starting 
an agricultural school to try to make 
farmers out of boys who tend to go to 
big cities once the diploma is realized. 
Rather, we wanted to spend our energy 
out in the villages helping struggling far- 
mers increase their productive capacity 
and efficiency. 

As we rode from village to village 
checking projects the production of the 
farm center back at Nyanga became ex- 
tremely significant because it is the begin- 
ning point for our extension work. It 
was there that these project men had 
gotten their initial breeding stock, their 
tin can feeders and salt blocks for their 
rabbits. At the Nyanga center farmers 
can come in to see animal production 
potential on a larger scale. There Cali- 
fornia and New Zealand White rabbits 
imported from America are being ac- 
climated and crossed with local stock 
in’ an effort to increase growth rate 
and size. Imported Rhode Island Red 
hens are laying eggs available for hatch- 
ing. Incubators are producing cockerels 
to be sold to cross with village hens. 
Ducks are raised scientifically and poul- 
try feeds formulated for the more aggres- 
sive and capable project men. There new 
legumes are tried to improve soil, pro- 


duce better rabbit greens and increased 
protein for deficient human diets. 

In a developing, undernourished land, 
where state agricultural college and 
county extension services, taken for 
granted by American farmers do not 
exist, creativity and ingenuity are de- 
manded of COMAS workers. An inven- 
tive spirit prevails as Congolese and PAX- 
men working on the farm think up new 
ways to build rabbit feeders, chicken 
housing and other small stock equipment 
of bamboo, palm branches, forest wood, 
burlap and tin cans. There extension 
agents are hired, trained, and sent to 
other E.M.C. stations to initiate COMAS 
circuits in those areas. 

There on the farm is an office where 
the director spends many hours when 
he comes in from extension circuits 
writing long reports, letters and articles 
that somehow produce all kinds of results. 
Feed supplements and equipment ar- 
rive at the Charlesville river port, vac- 
cines, veterinary medicines and new 
breeding stock are flown in on the 
MAF airplane and new PAX-men and 
budget money come from sister churches 
in America. In the office official letters 
are printed for project men stating their 
position as COMAS projects in an at- 
tempt to protect their precious breeding 
stock from greedy, raiding soldiers. In the 
office, programs of work for farm. pro- 
duction and maintenance are planned 
in an effort to keep all workers—Congo- 
lese and PAX—employed as efficiently as 
possible. 

The Nyanga farm has as its sole 
“raison d’etre” the support of an aggres- 
sive rural village extension program. 
Only in so far as it is successful in that 
support will it be of lasting value in 
Congo’s development and that of the 
Mennonite Church here. The present pro- 
gram is under constant scrutiny. We 
now need to develop a broader, more 
significant plan of Christian rural com- 
munity development to include many 
other phases of agricultural mission. 

Late one night last week on another 
trip we were sitting out under the stars 
Visiting with our host. We had eaten a 
delicious meal of manioc mush and 
pigeon. Our mats were already spread 
out in our host’s house, and we were 
tired. I thought back over the day. That 


afternoon we had helped this man build 
a hutch. A large group of villagers had 
gathered around to watch. A number 
had pitched in and helped us fasten 
palm poles in place with “nails” made 
from strips of the shell of this plant. I 
had seen several men carefully taking 
measurements of the hutch we were 
building by cutting sticks to length to 
take home with them. This community 
effort scene had been repeated several 
times in other villages during the week 
that we had been in the path. We were 
just beginning work in this area and I 
wondered how many new hutches farm- 
ers would proudly show us when we 
came back next month in eager antici- 
pation of receiving our approval to come 
to Nyanga to buy their first pair of rab- 
bits. Potential, I knew, was great. On 
one of our other circuits where we have 
worked two years, we last counted 648 
rabbits in 55 projects. 


As we visited with our host about God 
and His love for us and how He had 
created animals for us to raise to give us 
food I realized that another deeply sig- 
nificant aspect of the COMAS program 
was happening. This tremendously im- 
portant aspect was our opportunity to 
communicate with and relate to people 
in a relaxed-around-the-campfire atmos- 
phere. This was our opportunity to be 
God’s people in another way, giving 
expression to the balance of God’s love 
and concern. Around such campfires, we 
have the opportunity to give witness to 
the fact that Jesus Christ, and not a bet- 
ter economic life, is the answer to man’s 
deepest needs. Here we work at steward- 
ship emphasis to help support the strug- 
gling program of the church and all sorts 
of problems involving Congolese and 
missionaries are honestly discussed. 


As we sat there I remembered that 
the next day would bring us back to 
Nyanga. I felt a bit sad that the trip 
was almost over, but I was anxious to 
get back to the farm to see how many 
chicks we’d gotten in the last hatch, 
how the rabbits and cattle were doing, 
and how the laying hens were—always 
afraid of an epidemic in our poultry 
flocks. I wanted to stay in the villages, 
and I wanted to get back home, and I 
thought “God is Good.” 
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NYANGA - The M.A.F. Center 


By George and Kathy Wall 


For most people in the world, Sunday, 
March 2, 1969, was just another Sunday. 
But for everyone at Nyanga, it marked 
a new milestone in the history of Ny- 
anga station. Students, teachers, villagers, 
pastors, military men, missionaries—all 
were out by 9:37 a.m. to witness the 
first landing of Charlie Mike Zulu (air- 
plane registration letters) on the new 
airstrip. Lots of hard labor and sweat 
had been poured into the re-working of 
the strip, and at last, it was ready—not 
merely for a routine landing, but for 
basing the plane that serves CIM and 
EMC. “Air Nyanga” was to be a reality. 

To most of these people, the coming 
of the plane to stay was only a fortunate 
happenstance. And in actuality, it was 
just about that! The pilot’s Tshikapa 
house had been one of those needed by 
the government, so he and the plane 
were forced to move elsewhere. Nyanga 
happened to be the place. But there are 
several good reasons behind the choice 
of Nyanga as an alternative. It is very 
central to the total CIM area. It is 
situated on a plateau, which means a 
minimum of dry season fog in the 
mornings, when flying is best. It has the 
newest, largest mission airstrip of the 
CIM stations. And the strip is even 
within walking distance of the pilot’s 
house—a big advantage in efficiency. 

If there is any disadvantage, it is the 
fact that Nyanga is not where the CIM 
and EMC administrators are. They are 
at Kalonda—a twenty minute hop away, 
and since the majority of our flying re- 
volves around them, it appears that a 
fair amount of flying time and expense 
could be wasted. However, Nyanga is 
the station with the largest concentration 
of mission and church personnel, so 
we seldom have trouble finding someone 
to use the hops between here and there. 

That is why this plane is at Nyanga 
for the time being. But why have a plane 
at all? Is it really vital to the Lord’s 
work? Has it been, worth it to CIM’ers to 
pay the expense of MAF air services 
since 1965, when they invited us to 
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come and fly in their area? Does the 
mission have reason to be happy for 
the decision it made to actually pur- 
chase a plane for this purpose? 

The initial investment was a big and 
generous one, and flights are not cheap. 
However, with deterioration of the roads 
and river crossings in recent years, it 
has come to the point where the cost 
of flying between stations is actually less 
than the cost of driving a pick-up. That 
is—the financial costs alone! But per- 
haps even more important is the econ- 
omy of time, personnel, and physical 
wear and tear. A road trip between 
Tshikapa and Mutena costs six hours, 
plus lots of wear and tear on the passen- 
gers, the cargo and the vehicle. By air, 
that same trip costs only sixteen minutes, 
and very little wear and tear on either 
the passengers, the cargo, or the plane. 
And when a mission is running on a 
shortage of personnel (as most missions 
are), these factors can be very impor- 
tant. So, it would be our guess that 
MAF service has been worth the invest- 
ment to CIM’ers. 

And how about the Congolese? Are 





Dr. Ralph Ewert assisting a patient into 
plane after attending fractured arm. 


they happy to have the plane? Does it 
benefit them any? Our services are pri- 
marily to missions—but in an area such 
as CIM’s, this cannot help but include 
the church. That is, those Congolese 
directly involved in church work and 
institutions. These people need to fly 
for basically the same reasons as the 
missionaries—economy of time, person- 
nel, and energy. As local churches be- 
come established in widely separated 
areas, the enhanced communication and 
coordination that plane transportation 
offers is growing increasingly important 
to the pooling of talents and the main- 
taining of unity among these churches. 
Also, the plane has been proved a vital 
lifeline to those critically ill, who would 
have died if quick, smooth transporta- 
tion to a hospital had not been available 
to them. As you might guess, it is com- 
ing to the point now, where the popula- 
tion at large is well-acquainted with the 
advantages (and prestige) of flying, and 
many could afford to pay our rates. How- 
ever, we are not a commercial airline, 
and to fly just anyone would not fit 
at all in the purpose of having a plane 
here—that is, to serve the church of 
Jesus Christ. Naturally, this makes for 
resentment on the part of some, but as 
a whole, it seems that the airplane has 
been of definite service and benefit to the 
Congolese. 

And to the MAF pilot—is flying and 
maintaining the airplane a worthwhile 
ministry? Is it a legitimate investment 
of his life in the Lord’s plan? If this 
service truly makes the mission’s and 
the church’s work more efficient and 
more effective in terms of reaching more 
people with the Gospel of Christ, then 
we would say an enthusiastic “YES.” 


ARCHIE GRABER: 
Continued from page 10 


There was nothing superficial on the 
first weekend of May when Archie and 
Irma Graber and daughter, Nancy, gave 
their farewell at Tshikapa—a station 
which Archie founded. One hundred 
twenty people paid one dollar a plate 
(that’s a lot of money for a Congolese), 
for a bidia dinner. 

The big surprise was the arrival of 
Pastor Kazadi Mathieu with a delegation 


of eight men from Mbuji Mayi represent- 
ing the Balubas Archie and Irma had 
helped. 

The delegation said in tribute: 
“We experience a deep joy to testify 
to this generous family of our total grati- 
tude for the service so richly deserving 
of praise which they rendered to the 
Congolese during their stay among us 
in Congo . . . particularly in the Kasai 
and the Kwilu. 
In effect, he was not satisfied to limit 
his activities to preaching activities only 
as so many do, but succeeded in setting 
a standard which is very difficult for 
many preachers of this world to attain, 
a standard which is nothing more than 
the application of the supreme command- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—LIVE WHAT YOU TEACH! 


Many Congolese, and particularly those 
from the martyr regions among whom 
we ourselves find our place, are not ready 
to forget the total disregard for self 
and life that was shown by Rev. Graber 
in order to bring help both material and 
spiritual to the poor populations that were 
victims of the experiences that our coun- 
try lived through during the years 1959- 
1964. More than once you risked death 
in stepping high over piles of dead bodies 
in order to bring help to those who still 
lived while arms were exploding all 
around you. For this benevolent sacri- 
fice of yourself for us, we ask you, Rev. 
Graber and family, to accept our im- 
mense and infinite gratitude.” 


Following the public farewell meeting, 
Kazadi Mathieu and Ntambua Paul (a 
Charlesville Bible School teacher of ear- 
lier days), called on James Bertsche. 
They underlined two points: 

1. “We want you to know that we will 
always be children of the CIM.” 


2. “We'll always be Mennonites and 
want very much to find some way of 
opening fellowship between ourselves and 
other Mennonites of the Congo.” 

Archie’s farewell served, surprisingly, 
as the long sought for catalyst re-opening 
communication between the Lulua evic- 
tors and the Baluba evicted—a communi- 
cation that had been jeopardized in the 
1960 tribal battle of independence. What 
ecstasy and drama with which to termi- 
nate thirty-nine years of overseas service! 
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DJOKO PUNDA Missionaries pass on- 


“She inherited his shoes, having lost her footwear and other baggage at sea.” 


“It was these men’s shoes which impressed a young Baptist missionary, Oskar 
Andersson from Sweden, who was helping the Mennonites at Djoko Punda 
(Charlesville). In spite of the shoes, he married their wearer, and they worked 
there together until their first furlough, when they went to Sweden.” 


Sarah Kroeker worked four years in a Chicago rescue mission, took a nurses’ 
course, studied midwifery in London for one year and went to Congo in December 
1912. She arrived in time to nurse missionary Alvin J. Stevenson in his dying 
days. It was Stevenson’s shoes she inherited. 


After marriage to Oskar Andersson of Sweden whom she met in Congo, she 
joined the church of her husband and later was sent out and supported by the 
Swedish Baptist Mission Board. 


Together this brave, dedicated couple served the Lord in the interests of the 
Congolese until retirement in 1948. She passed away at the age of 87 years on 
June 18. Her husband Oskar, age 84, lives at Upsala, Sweden. 


Her first term in Congo was with CIM with re-assignment to the Swedish 
Baptist Mission after marriage. 


Alma Diller of Columbus Grove, Ohio, graduated from Moody Bible Institute 
in 1918. She then taught school at the Salem Children’s Home, Flanagan, Illinois. 


She married Lester Bixel and spent two terms in Congo beginning in August, 
1920. Illness of her husband prohibited further service in Congo after the close 
of the second term in 1930. Later Mr. Bixel passed away and she married Rev. 
Levi Mellinger. For a number of years, the Mellinger’s served pastorates of the 
Evangelical Mennonite Church in Ohio and Indiana. 


After retirement, the Mellinger’s lived in Florida for a few years and then later 
transferred to the Meadows Home‘ for the Aged. Her husband preceded her in 
death and Mrs. Mellinger passed away July 11, 1969, at the age of 81 years. 


Alma Mellinger served on the Djoko Punda (Charlesville) station sowing seed 
along with other missionaries of that day which grew up to be a church of over 
6.000 members prior to the 1960 revolution for independence. 
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FOOTSTEPS TO FREEDOM 


Reads like the diary of Anne Frank. The intimate story of conflicts and heroism 
of an oppressed people—told from the inside by Mulumba, a Congolese pastor. 

Mulumba—heir to a legacy of slavery—tlearns that position and respect do not 
bring freedom. The Congolese uprising proved that rebellion and war do not 
bring freedom—only death and destruction. But Mulumba and a few followers do 
find true freedom—freedom of the spirit. 

THE AUTHOR Levi Keidel, now on assignment with the Board of Missions, 
General Conference Mennonite Church, spent 15 years in literature work with 
Congo Inland Mission. 


Available for $3.95 at the following bookstores: 
FAITH AND LIFE BOOKSTORE 


Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 
or 
159 West Main Street Box 430 
Berne, Indiana 46711 Rosthern, Saskatchewan 
or Canada 





ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 
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Miss Erma Birky 
33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 


Rey. Frank J. Enns 

Inman, Kansas 67546 

Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Stryker, Ohio 43557 

Mrs. Emma Moser 

505 West Main Street 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
56159 

Rey. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
Ninth and Savage 

Hammon, Oklahoma 73650 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

R.R. 1, Swiss Village 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 North 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Rey. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 


Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 


966 Westcott Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
112 Miller Avenue 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 66 
Lynd, Minnesota 56157 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 

Miss Mary Hiebert 

33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia 
Canada 


Rey. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 

Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
4937 E. Townsend 

Fresno, California 93727 


Rey. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
ROR. 2 
Wayland, Iowa 52654 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
1—209 Colony Street 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
707 University Place 
Wheaton, Illinois 60187 


Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
1515 South Tenth Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Miss Selma Unruh 

202 South Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
1902 Virginia 

Bellevue, Nebraska 68005 
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On Furlough 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Hydro, Oklahoma 73048 


Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Denmark, Iowa 52624 


Rev. and Mrs. Art Janz 
Steinbach, Manitoba 
Canada 


On the 


B.P. 4081, Kinshasa IT 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Miss Anita Janzen 

Miss Lois Slagle 

Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 

Dr. and Mrs. James H. Steiner 


Charlesville Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 


Kalonda Station: 
Dr. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Miss Leona Schrag 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 


Kamayala Station: 
Rey. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rey. and Mrs. Ben Ejidse 
Miss Bertha Miller 


Mukedi Station: 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 


Nyanga Station: 
Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 
Miss Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
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Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 
Archbold, Ohio 43502 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
412 West Main 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Field 


Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 

Miss Mary Penner 

Miss Betty Quiring 

Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 

Miss Lodema Short 


B.P. 700 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


B.P. 900 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. & Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 

B.P. 619 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Miss Hulda Banman. 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 


I.M.E. 
Kimpese via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
Miss Tina Warkentin 


B.P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 


Maison Internationale 

55 Molen Straat 

Antwerp, Belgium 
Miss Elda Hiebert 


19A, Avenue Marnix 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Schmidt 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION is an_ inter-Mennonite 
sending agency for missionaries dedicated to serve 
the Lord in the Democratic Republic of Congo. 


Eighty-five missionaries share in thrusts of Evan- 
gelism, Radio, Literature, Education, Health, and Agri- 
cultural programs. 


Funds for support of the program come from co- 
operating Mennonite conferences, Sunday School class- 
es, other groups, and individuals. 


Projects are available for persons or groups desir: 
ing to make small or substantial investments in the 
souls of men. 


Write: Reuben Short, Executive Secretary 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


for any information desired. 
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EDITORIAL - - 


Peter and John strolled toward the temple purposefully and yet somewhat 
routinely. Maybe they had seen the beggar by the path many times before. Any- 
way, this time they were moved by the upheld empty cup. But they were penniless, 
or were they? They had something money could not purchase. : 


The sharp penetrating eye of Peter looked down with compassion. He may 
have been thinking about this man from previous encounters. Maybe he prayed 
for a solution. Whatever may have been his thoughts heretofore, now he honestly 
and kindly said, “Silver and gold have I none, but SUCH AS I HAVE, GIVE I 
THEE; in the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise and walk.” The man, born 
lame, leaped, walked, and praised God. 


This issue of the Messenger stresses giving what we have. The life story of 
Shidi Lazalo written by James Bertsche is true. I met this man and his family, was 
in his home, and observed him at work in the Tshikapa hospital. He is indeed a 
living example of courageously coping with an unalterable handicap and turning 
it into a blessing for a multitude of people. 


At the farewell service of Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz, R. L. Hartzler told of 
some of the determination of Dr. Schwartz who prepared under the guidance of 
God for an overseas ministry. We had him write it for the benefit of all. Hartzler 
explains “How They Get That Way.” 


Peter Buller was so interested in the development of the Kinshasa Theological 
School that I requested he write the story for all to read. The CIM professors, 
Peter Buller, Peter Falk, and Richard Steiner, and others are giving “WHAT 
THEY HAVE.” The article is entitled “Will Be Constructed Here.” 


The development of the Good Shepherd Hospital at Tshikaji is real exciting. 
The Eglise Mennonite au Congo has chosen to relate to this hospital and the re- 
lated Nurses’ Training School. Dr. V. Birch Rambo gives some interesting infor- 
mation and the Presbyterian Survey has given permission to use this article be- 
cause of our cooperation with them in the project. 


We hope you will enjoy all the articles in this issue. 
RS 


“I went with much fear and anxiety. I felt as a gapasu (a small grass- 
hopper) in the midst of this large village. I even had moments when I 
thought that the missionaries really wanted me off the station and that this 


was their way of getting rid of me!” 


Shidi Lazalo 


“SUCH AS | HAVE 
GIVE | THEE” 


The bumpy, rain rutted path leading 
to his simple home guides us through 
an unpretentious part of Bena Nshimba, 
one of the suburbs of Tshikapa. It is an 
area occupied by simple working folk 
who have been drawn to this urban cen- 
ter in search of employment. 

At a turn of the path we come to his 
house. From the exterior the sun dried 
brick walls are still unplastered and the 
roof of used metal sheeting is supple- 
mented with grass for he has only 
recently moved here and he has not 
yet completely finished his house. 

A couple of grazing goats on tethers 
observe our arrival with the raucous 
greeting of their kind. A turkey moves 
leisurely from our path and we are 
met by two slim, demure girls. Their 
mother, a quick mannered lady also 
hurries to greet us, takes our hands 
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by James E. Bertsche 


with a shy smile, a slight nod of the 
head and the barely perceptible flexion 
of the knees that typifies Congolese 
respect. We are ushered to the door 
and urged to come in. Simple, straight 
backed wooden chairs are placed for us 
and we seat ourselves. 

The room is simply furnished. A hard 
packed, red earthen floor is neatly swept 
and sprinkled with water. Smoothly 
finished walls of the same red earth 
are unadorned except for two French 
plaques one of which says: “Remets 
tes affaires a 1’Eternel’, i.e., “Commit 


’- your concerns to the Lord.” The other 


is the well-known “Christ is the Lord 
of this house, the invisible guest at 
every meal and the silent listener to every 
conversation.” 

In a corner behind the door stands a 
ten gallon water tin and a large water 





gourd. Against another wall reposes a 
simple, wooden cupboard innocent of 
varnish or wax. Overhead the lack of 
ceiling permits us to see the framework 
of forest sticks which supports the used 
metal roofing. Two plain doors on either 
side of the room led to bedrooms and 
a small storage space. In the center 
of the room is a small wooden table at 
which our host is seated. 

At first we are a bit ill at ease. Our 
sensibilities chafe at gazing directly upon 
a person whose body is such a cruel 
accident of genetic irregularity. But he 
quickly senses our problem and promptly 
reassures us. He insists that he receives 
us as brethren in Christ and that he 
in no manner resents any questions we 
may have concerning his life, his expe- 
riences or his misshapen limbs. Having 
thus effectively set the frank and open 
tone of our visit he himself takes the 
initiative and begins to show us the ex- 
tent and nature of his physical handicap. 

There is no standard shirt made that 
will fit this figure well. The shoulder 
span does not greatly exceed the double 
length of a ball point pen. The man‘s 
pipe stem arms are both stunted and 
twisted. About three-fourths normal 
length, they terminate in dwarfed hands 
that are the prisoners of tiny wrists 
locked permanently inward at an angle 
of 90 degrees that allows no straighten- 
ing, no rotation and only very limited 
manipulation. He can raise these tiny 
arms only to about a three-fourths nor- 
mal position. Both elbows are nearly 
rigid allowing only for a few degrees of 
flexion. 

The legs, while of more normal length, 
are also thin and malformed. The left 
one, stiff at the knee, terminates in a 
stunted, inflexible foot. The right one, 
which though permitting normal knee 
action, terminates in a rigid foot that is 
so badly deformed and turned under 
that walking necessitates stepping on 
what normally would be the top of it. 
Walking is obviously for this man a 
halting, hobbling, uncomfortable and pre- 
carious process. Any work with his hands 
is limited largely, because of the locked 
angle of his wrists, to whatever he can 
grasp and manipulate with the back 
surface of his fingers. 


This is Shidi Lazalo . . . and as his 
deformed hands move deftly about the 
table sorting out papers and notes he 
has prepared for our coming, he kindly 
invites us to pose any question we may 
have. First we inquire about his birth, 
place of origin, and early life. 

After a moment’s reflection he begins 
quietly: “My maternal grandmother and 
her husband were victims of tribal war- 
fare before the arrival of the white man. 
A neighboring tribe attacked our village 
Tshingila (about 35 kilometers to the 
south of Nyanga). My grandfather was 
killed in this attack; my grandmother 
with a three month old baby girl was 
taken with others far south as captives. 
When that baby girl grew to be a young 
lady, she was given in marriage to the 
village chief. She gave birth first to a 
daughter, and then later to a son. I was 
that son. 

I was born crippled as you see me 
today. Had my father not been a chief, 
I would have been thrown into the river 
for our people at that time were fear- 
ful of deformed babies. But my father 
forbad that any harm should come to his 
infant son and I was kept and nourished 
by my mother. I was named Shidi. (i.e., 
unprovoked animosity, the implication 
being that his deformity was imposed 
upon him while still an unborn child 
by an evil intentioned worker of black 
magic). I do not remember her face 
for when I was about three years old, 
she took sick and died and my grand- 
mother took care of me _ thereafter. 

When I was about eight years old, 
one day my father called us. Before 
all the village people he marked some 
white chalk on me, on my grandmother 
and three others of our relatives and 
told us that our people in our home vil- 
lage had negotiated for our freedom. 
All was now arranged and we were free 
to go home. 

We were naturally very happy, but we 
were far from home. How could we get 
there . . . especially I? But grandmother 
and others took turns carrying me on 
their shoulders and after many long, 
tiring days we arrived at Tshingila, our 
home village.” 

He pauses a moment and then con- 
tinues somberly: “There was great joy 
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in the village when we arrived. But a 
year later when my grandmother also 
died, my life became very difficult. I no 
longer had anyone who cared for me. 
I was not even really regarded as a 
human being. Men forbad me to come 
near their houses for fear that their 
wives would bear children that were de- 
formed like me. I was a true orphan. 
In order to get food, I learned to make 
little toys with pieces of split bamboo. 
I traded these to other boys for bits of 
food they secured from their mothers.” 

Then his face lights up: “But one day 
there was much excitement in our vil- 
lage. Sh’a Yone (Frank Enns) had come 
from the Mission Nyanga to visit us and 
to leave us a teacher. The teacher’s name 
was Yona Ambroise and his wife’s was 
Kapinga. I remember them so well for 
they were good people. They took pity 
on me even though I was not of their 
own tribe. They admitted me as a student 
into their new village school and provided 
for my food and a place to sleep. This 
was maybe in the year 1927. How thank- 
ful I was! Now I didn’t have to go to 
sleep hungry anymore. And every day 
I sat in the little grass and stick class- 
room learning how to make letters and 
numbers and hearing about Jesus the 
Savior. 

“T shall always be grateful for mission- 
aries,” he continues. “Without them I 
would not be here today. In the year 
1928 Sh’a Yone again visited our village. 
My teacher Ambroise called me to his 
attention and urged that he take me to 
the Mission so I could go on to school. 
Sh’a Yone talked to me, tested me to 
see if I knew my letters and numbers and 
then ordered that a special ‘kipoy’ (car- 
rying litter) be made to take me to 
Nyanga. There I was given a place in 
the boy’s compound. I was now learning 
new things in school. I also came to 
understand that this Jesus I was hearing 
about really loved me, Shidi, the crippled 
boy, and IJ ‘turned my heart over to him.’ 

“Sh’a Yone also gave me little jobs to 
do... taking care of his goats and 
chickens, sweeping wood shavings out 
of the carpenter shop, sweeping the ver- 
anda and so on. Some people said that 
he was creating hardship for me by 
giving me these little jobs. How wrong 
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they were!” 

Shidi shifts on his chair and picks up 
his account again: “One day in 1930 two 
doctors from the Presbyterian Mission at 
Luebo came to visit our station. Our 
missionaries asked them to check all the 
schoolchildren while they were there. 
When it came my turn to stand in front 
of their table, they looked at me with 
much interest and asked many questions 
as they tested my body. Finally one of 
them told Sh’a Yone, ‘If you accept, I 
want to go with this boy to my station. 
Perhaps I can help him.’ Our missionaries 
agreed and in a few days we were on our 
way to the Mission Bulape.” 


As we pursue our conversation with 
Shidi, other highlights of his life begin 
to find their way into our notes: 
—Christian baptism, December, 1931; 

takes name of Lazalo, i.e., Lazarus 

(the symbolism of the choice of this 

name is obvious as it denotes someone 

despised and mistreated and risen from . 

the dead). 

—graduation from primary school in 

1934. 

—graduation from Bible School in 1939. 


—called to be a hospital evangelist at 
Bulape Station. 


—in 1943 the local church council was 
looking for an evangelist to place in a 
nearby large village which had been 
unresponsive to the Gospel. The mis- 
sionaries suggested Shidi Lazalo but 
church leaders laughed. What could 
such a cripple do with such hard- 
hearted people? But the missionaries 
won out and he was sent. 


Shidi comments: “I went with much 
fear and anxiety. I felt as a ‘gapasw’ 
(a small grasshopper) in the midst of 
this large village. I even had moments 
when I thought that the missionaries 
really wanted me off the station and 
that this was their way of getting rid 
of me! But I started gathering children 
together and teaching them songs. Then 
we'd go in the early evening to the houses 
of the chief and the village elders and 
sing for them around their cooking fires. 
Slowly they began to show interest. Then 
my first Christmas time in that village, 
I gathered all my schoolchildren on 





Christmas Eve; we built a huge fire and 
we sang all night long! The next day 
many people of the village came to hear 
the Christmas story. Gradually people 
began to listen to and believe the message 
of salvation and a growing church was 
started in that village.” 

Our notes lengthen: 


——1952, returned to Nyanga and his peo- 
ple for the first time for a visit and 
vacation. 


—received enthusiastically and affection- 
ately by the Congolese and mission- 
aries alike. Asked to accompany vari- 
ous missionaries on preaching tours 
of villages at various stations. 


—CIM missionaries invited him to stay 
and help in church work on a perman- 
ent basis. Presbyterian missionaries de- 


“I'd always been told from childhood 
on that I should never hope to marry. 
In the first place no woman would have 
me as her husband. And even if one 
would be foolish enough to have me as 
a husband, we could never have any 
normal children. . . . So I was fearful 
and resigned to spending my life alone.” 


The Shidi Lazalo 
family 


clare that they cannot spare this man 
and his vibrant testimony. 


—Shidi himself writes asking to be re- 
leased and permission is reluctantly 
granted. 


Here he picks up the account again: 
“I was happy! I was among my own 
people again. I was given opportunity 
to preach the Word of Life in many 
places and to lead many of my fellowmen 
to the Savior. But there was a certain 
lack in my life . . . a gnawing loneliness. 
I’d always been told from childhood on 
that I should never hope to marry. In 


the first place no woman would have 
me as her husband. And even if one 
would be foolish enough to have me 
as a husband, we could never have any 
normal children. They would be just as 
I am... or worse. So I was fearful 
and resigned to spending my life alone. 


“But one day as I was traveling with 
Muambi Lutonga (Archie Graber) on an 
evangelistic trip in the Tshikapa area, 
he asked me if I wasn’t ever going to 
look for a wife! I was startled and very 
surprised. I thought he was joking with 
me. But he insisted that many handicap- 
ped people marry and have families. 
He said in that way of his, ‘Let’s try and 
see if we can’t find a wife for you!’ 


“On our very next trip we came to a 
village where we had a Mission teacher. 





We stayed with him that night. Muambi 
Lutonga began to inquire about Christian 
girls of marriageable age. The teacher 
said he had a younger sister named 
Biabo Esete who was not yet promised to 
anyone. But when Muambi Lutonga told 
him that I, Shidi Lazalo, was looking for 
a wife, he was very surprised. He did 
not then promise anything, but said he 
wanted to talk with her and with the 
Christians of his village. 

“Time went by and I wondered much 
what the outcome would be. Then one 
day word came that the teacher and 
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Christians had talked with Biabo Esete 
and encouraged her to join Shidi in mar- 
riage for he was a true man of God.” 
(It is to the credit of this remarkable 
woman that she was not intimidated by 
African wariness of physical deformity, 
that she saw beyond his twisted body and 
recognized Shidi for the great spirited 
servant of God that he is and was ready 
to ally her life and future with his. 
She has been a steady pillar in their 
home and a constant encouragement 
and help to him.) 


But to follow our notes: 


—Shidi and Biabo married January 8, 
1953, at Kalonda Station. The wed- 
ding feast was provided by Muambi 
Lutonga. 


—The newly married couple taken to 
Mutena where Shidi opened a new 
two year Bible School. 


—NMissionaries built a special two-wheel- 
ed cart for Shidi. Weekends he went 
out with teams of five students each 
who pushed him over many long 
kilometers of sand roads to his week- 
end evangelistic appointments in the 
surrounding areas. 


With a twinkle in his eyes Shidi vol- 
unteers: “I built a lot of village chapels 
in those days!’ Reading our surprise he 
continues; “When we'd arrive in a village 
and the people began making arrange- 
ments for our food and lodging, we’d 
tell them that we wouldn’t eat a thing 
until they had put up a simple shelter 
in which to have our services with them. 
It was not good that we meet just out 
under the sky. Sometimes they were em- 
barrassed and sometimes a bit irritated. 
But the chief would rout out all the 
able-bodied peop!e to go for sticks and 
grass and in short order we had a little 
meeting place. Then ... and only then 

. . would we accept their food!” 


—Biabo’s first pregnancy in late 1956. 
Much uncertainty and apprehension for 
both of them. At times when they were 
alone she would confide her fears to 
Shidi: “What is this which grows in 
my womb?” Shidi says: “We did the 
only thing we could do; we committed 


ourselves and our unborn child into 
the hands and will of God.” 


—March 1957, a healthy baby girl is 
born to them. Her parents name her 
Mashingo (i.e., reproach or slander), 
for this normal, healthy babe had 
lifted a cloud of reproach from Shidi 
Lazalo. 


—in late 1958 a second daughter is born. 


-——in 1960 Shidi is called to Nyanga for 
two weeks of evangelistic services with 
the area pastors and evangelists. While 
there tribal friction flares. His wife, 
children and other fellow clansmen 
are brought from Mutena to Tshikapa 
in a three car missionary caravan. 


—Shidi is engaged at Nyanga as a teacher 
in the Bible School there. Is also ap- 
pointed church treasurer. 


—a third daughter born in April 1961. 


—Shidi is called to Tshikapa to help in 
church work there. 


—in 1963 he is named full-time evange- 
list at the Tshikapa hospital. 


As Shidi brings his life’s story up to 
date, he falls silent and begins with amaz- 
ing dexterity to gather together the 
papers and notes that are scattered by 
this time about the table. Watching 
these stiff armed, hook fingered motions 
bring order to the table, we yield to a 
comment that has been lingering in our 
minds: “With your handicap, there sure- 
ly must be many things that you cannot 
do for yourself and your family.” 

It is at this point that something of 
the tremendous spirit of this crippled 
man begins to shine through. He says: 
“No, Tata, God has not denied me the 
privilege of work. There are many things 
I can do. True, my body is different but 
I have learned how to use the hands I 
have. I hoe my garden and raise things 
to feed my family (using a special long 
handled hoe). I sew (using a portable, 
hand operated machine). I type.” 
(Clutching a pencil wedged between 
the fingers of his right hand, operating 
the shift key with his left hand, he 
types with a swift, chopping motion of 
his short, stiff right arm striking the 
proper keys with the pencil with amazing 
accuracy.) 
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And with a smile he adds “I also re- 
pair typewriters!!”” I have my little kit 
of tools that I have collected. Often 
people come with their typewriters and 
I fix them for them. (His own, a 25-year- 
old Portable Royal is in a battered, weak- 
hinged case but the machine itself has 
a silent, free moving action that be- 
speaks dirt free, well-oiled moving parts 
and loving care.) I keep books and 
accounts (with a clear, even script that 
is most difficult to attribute to the pen 
clutched in that deformed hand). I dress 
myself. I feed myself.” (By securing food 
on a fork, wedging the back of the hand 
against the table top and bending his 
head to table level.) 

And he continues humbly: “I can take 
this Bible in my hands before people and 
tell them what is in it for them. It’s not 
easy, but I can do it. I can walk to my 
work at the hospital (better than a 
mile round trip). That’s not easy either 
but I can and I do because my heart 
cannot accept that I be idle. How glad 
I am for the hospital work. There are 
so many different people there every day. 
It is such a large field in which to sow 
seed.” (Shidi works at the hospital on a 
six day week having only Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons off. He preaches three 
and four times a day to various groups 

. children, TB patients, folk waiting 
their turns in the clinics . . . besides 
making his daily rounds through the 
wards visiting with those who are con- 
fined to their beds. It is a rare week 
that he does not report conversions to 
Christ in the course of his work. He also 
conducts periodic baptismal training 


Mandala Solomon, Nyanga 
hospital chaplain gives Bible 
story from a picture roll to 
eagerly listening children. 
Mothers were receiving med- 
ical care at the clinic or ma- 
ternity. 


IF WE ALL GIVE... 
of what we have... 


We could live on less because we would 
have more for which to live. 


We would be living more meaningfully 
because we would be giving meaning 
to life. 


We could do less searching for what is 
constantly evading us because we would 
be delighting in the life within us. 


We would be employing appropriated re- 
sources of life and strength in con- 
trast to the struggle of manufacturing 
such, 


Jesus gave of what He was and is—we 
would respond with what we are. 


Some things we have can be measured, 
others are. measureless. Both measured 
and measureless, mixed in a whole- 
some blend, is God’s gift to man. 


IF WE ALL GIVE— 


of what we have... 


We can satisfactorily meet God’s re- 
quirements, and pacify the require- 
ments of personal satisfaction.O 





classes for those reached and won in 
the course of his work there.) 

As our visit draws to a close, Shidi 
observes thoughtfully: “My favorite verse 
is Romans 1:16. There are so many who 
have strong bodies, strong legs and arms 
but they give no thought to God’s work. 
There are even pastors who do not travel 
much because they do not want to walk 
far! But please, do not marvel at me. 
The Apostle Paul was so wise when he 
said: ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” I would be 
ashamed to stand before people as I am 
were it not that I have something won- 
derful to tell them. Truly I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. What 
I know of His Word I want to share 
with others. To the extent that I can, 
I want to serve my Lord.” 

It was chastened and sobered mission- 
aries who made their way back along 
the rough dirt path along which they’d 
come, for they’d been in the presence 
of an unusual servant of God who can 
in all honesty say: “Such as I have give 
i inees4 


PRAYER ANSWERED 


I asked for strength that I 
might achieve; 

He made me weak that I might 
obey; 

I asked for health that I 
might do greater things; 

I was given grace that I 
might do better things. 

I asked for riches that I 
might be happy; 

I was given poverty that I 
might be wise. 

I asked for power that I 
might have praise of men; 

I was given weakness that I 
might feel the hand of God. 

I asked for all things that 
I might enjoy life; 

I was given life that I 
might enjoy all things. 

I received nothing that I 
asked for, all that I hoped for. 


MY PRAYER WAS ANSWERED. 





It was a stimulating experience in many respects. On September 23, the Carlock 
(Illinois) Mennonite Church, under the guidance of Pastor James Dunn, planned 
a day of farewell for Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz. Two doctors sang in a quartet. 
Five CIM board members were present. The church was well filled with friends 
and guests. 


Lotus Troyer gave the morning message. Archie Graber presented the main 
address of the afternoon. At noon there was a potluck dinner. Reuben Short re- 
ported on old and new Mukedi, the station on which the Schwartz’s will be located. 
R. L. Hartzler gave a brief life story on “HOW THEY GET THAT WAY.” We 
felt the story was worth printing. Here it is— 


HOW THEY GET THAT WAY 


We who in course of time have be- 
come quite inured to the process of mov- 
ing things to live with, from the category 
of luxuries to a growing list of necessi- 
ties, find ourselves reined up quite shortly 
when confronting persons who for years 
have chosen to forego most of those 
things in order to serve a people of far 
different culture and standard of living. 
And in that state of mental conjuring 
we find ourselves wondering “how they 
get that way.” There are in fact many 
ways by which it may, and has, come 
about; but it might be pertinent to the 
occasion to tell something of how it came 
to pass in the experience of those for 
whom we have come together to evidence 
our appreciation and voice our farewell. 


When we as a family moved here in 
April, 1928, we found among the mem- 
bership of the church a young man, 
Merle Schwartz by name, who had grad- 
uated from high school the year before. 
Being an apt student, he had finished that 
course at an earlier age than usual. He 
was found to be quite retiring in nature, 


by R. L. Hartzler 


but well spoken of by all who knew him. 

In the early part of 1929, the Peace 
Committee of the then Central Confer- 
ence initiated a program of peace de- 
clamatory contests to be held in various 
local church areas. The final contest was 
to be held during the annual Central 
Illinois Y.P. Retreat in June, and with a 
two-year tuition scholarship at Bluffton 
College as first prize. Hoping to have 
someone enter the contest from this 
church, I secured copies of the booklets 
with the selections to be committed and 
delivered. 

I then approached Merle and asked 
him if he had ever had any thought of 
going to college, and informed him of 
the contest and its pending award. “Oh,” 
he said, “I couldn’t do that,’ and with 
some regret I left it at that. But a week 
or ten days before the contest, he in- 
quired by phone whether there might 
still be time to commit and deliver one of 
the selections. I gladly encouraged him 
to do so, and he did. He did not win the 
contest, but he won something far greater 
than that. 


1] 


It so happened (if indeed such things 
just merely happen), that Rev A. M. 
Eash, who had recently returned from his 
visit to Congo as the first board repre- 
sentative to make such visit, was slated 
to give a report of his observations and 
findings at the annual retreat. On Sunday 
evening he gave a stirring appeal for 
commitments for service with Congo in 
mind, and medical service as a particular- 
ly pressing need. After the service Merle 
got Rev. Eash and Rev. Troyer, long time 
members of the board, together and 
inquired of them what preparation one 
would need for medical service in Congo. 
Result was that he entered Bluffton Col- 
lege that fall and graduated in 1933. 
Nearing graduation time, he made appli- 
cation for and was accepted for en- 
trance into the University of Illinois 
Medical College in Chicago that fall. 


During summer vacations while in 
college he worked for Mr. and Mrs. 
John Miller, members of this church, 
on their home farm out here east from 
town. Now and then in early evening he 
would call by phone and inquire if I 
would be free for the evening, and if so, 
say he was coming in for a chat. Soon 
after he would be leaving the Nickle 
Plate tracks not far from our residence. 
We would sit out somewhere and talk 
about college, the meaning, values, and 
purpose of life, and his interest in and 
preparation for Congo. Then he would 
“hit the ties’ back again to the Miller 
crossing and to bed for the next day. 


Upon being accepted for medical 
training, Rev. Eash was eager to help 
him in any way, and so offered him a 
room at the mission (of which Eash was 
superintendent), free of charge and with 
some cooking privileges. This appealed 
to Merle as an economy-minded person 
and eager to get through medical school 
much as he could on his own. This latter 
trait figured prominently in his previous 
purchase of a microscope, which he had 
found and greatly wished to have. A 
member of the Miller household inquired 
as to how much he would need, but he 
would not have it that way. Instead he 
negotiated the purchase himself, and 
when asked how much money he had 
left, he said, “Three cents!” Also while 
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preparing to leave for Chicago, with 
Miller’s hand grinder, he ground wheat 
for breakfast gruel, and corn for corn- 
meal mush. Then while in school, he 
boarded himself for breakfast and supper; 
though the mission was three miles from 
the school, and to save carfare and get 
exercise to boot, he walked the distance 
back and forth. 


Toward the latter part of his period 
of medical training, he had opportunity 
to work nights at the Bethany Hospital, 
operated by the Church of the Brethren 
on West Van Buren Street. It so hap- 
pened (or was it just that?) that in 
the Bethany School of Nursing there was 
a nursing student by the name of Doro- 
thy Bowman. Somehow she and Merle 
became acquainted, and more than just 
that, found they had a commonality in 
life interest and purpose. 


Dorothy came to all this with an in- 
teresting family background. It had for» 
years been the fervent hope of the 
mother that one of her children would 
become a foreign missionary. When the 
son, eldest of the children, took medical 
training she banked upon his becoming 
a missionary doctor, but he did not 
seem to be so led. Then three daughters 
followed suit by taking nurse’s training 
and in each successive instance the moth- 
er’s hopes took focus, but did not mate- 
rialize. 

By the time Dorothy followed in line, 
the mother’s hopes seemed to have 
waned, and did not appear to revive and 
center in her. When the family learned 
of the growing relationship and knew 
Merle’s intentions, they said, “If he 
gets hooked up with her, he’ll never get 
to Congo.” But apparently they had not 
sensed what was in her mind and. heart, 
or did not fully reckon with the magnetic, 
yet dynamic power of human love. In 
any case it became known ere long that 
they both planned on going to Congo, 
and going together. 


But the time had not yet come. By 
the time Merle finished his training, 
Dorothy still had another year in nurs- 
ing school. So Merle, to be gainfully em- 
ployed, become more experienced, and 
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A STRIKING 
VICTORY - 


CHIEF LUBOMBO ANDRE 
ACCEPTS JESUS CHRIST 
AS HIS PERSONAL SAVIOUR 


by Bomans Vincent, Coordinator, Christ-for-All—EMC 


Lubombo Andre, chief of Lubombo 
Village on the road between Tshikapa 
and Luluabourg was known far and 
wide for his bad ways. It was his custom 
to do evil things both toward men and 





yet not be too far away, secured a posi- 
tion as house doctor in the Silver Cross 
Hospital at Joliet. It was here that he 
put in his year of work and waiting for 
Dorothy. It is said that Jacob worked 
seven years for Rachel, but “they seemed 
to him but a few days, for the love he 
had for her.” I calculated that on that 
basis one year would seem about like one 
long afternoon. Right, Merle? (No audi- 
ble reply.) 

But graduation day finally came, and 
on a Sunday after noon in early June, in 
a beautiful garden setting at the home 
of her doctor brother and wife, we had 
a simple ceremony which left them as 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz, and so set 
up to work together in the preparations 


_ hecessary for leaving for the field and 


the service on which their hearts were 
set, with a three months course in tropi- 
cal diseases at Tulane University as one 
of the prime requisites. 

With necessary preparations moving 
toward completion, March 10, 1941, was 
set as the date for their departure. 
Shortly before that we had a service of 
commissioning and farewell in _ this 
church, at which time we commissioned 
them to the work, and commended them 
to the care and overruling of our Heaven- 
ly Father whose call they had heard, 
and heeded, and were eager to fulfill. 0 


toward God. He resembled Saul of the 
early New Testament Church in many 
ways. He was also reported to have as 
many as 62 wives. 


But one day he heard the Word of 
God preached by Pastor Mbombo Daniel 
(one of the EMC pastors from Tshi- 
kapa), and he believed in God with all 
his heart. This was on September 25, 
1968. He immediately began to change 
his way of life. Among other things he 
gave up all of his wives except for one 
who is a Christian. 


Recently when we were on a trip of 
evangelization in our Christ-For-All pro- 
gram, it was my joy to baptize Chief 
Lubombo Andre, his wife and 43 others 
from his same region. On this same trip 
we also baptized 110 other people. In 
the course of our services on that trip 
we also had 30 new people give their 
hearts to the Lord. Among them were 
four more village chiefs. We have left 
these folk in the care of the evangelist 
of the area for further instruction in 
their faith in preparation for their bap- 
tism later on. 


It is as the Apostle Paul said in 1 
Timothy 2:2-4, we should pray much 
for all our chiefs and for those who are 
in authority so that we might live in 
peace. This is as God has planned things 
and it is as it should be. 


We are much encouraged during these 
days to seek out and to speak with our 
chiefs for it appears this is a time when 
many of them have a desire to believe in 
the Lord Jesus. By Bomans Vincent, Co- 
ordinator Christ-for-All—EMC, 1 
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Every time there was a heavy rain it 
was the same story. The ruts on the 
hillside grew deeper. The washed-out 
sand was at the bottom of the hill— 
a place to get stuck in. Repeated rains 
made the path impassable by motor ve- 
hicle. American engineers could quickly 
have solved the problem with heavy 
road equipment, building of concrete 
gutters and a hard-surface road. But 
Congo capital prohibited such an ap- 
proach. 

Through the years Sam Entz repeated- 
ly found himself on the trail stuck in the 
sand with a truckload of precious cargo. 
The major equipment available was a 
hand shovel to dig himself out. Often 
it meant sleeping on the path until morn- 
ing. 

Old Testament prophets had visions. 
They saw circumstances, interpreted 
trends, and warned the populace about 
the inevitable. Sam Entz can go to a 
junk heap and see valuable materials. 

The roads needed fixing and the air- 
strips leveling. A modern diesel-powered 
grader could have done wonders—but 
who can afford one? 

Down the road forty-one kilometers 
from Tshikapa was an abandoned Gal- 
lion diesel-powered grader. It was used 
by the Belgian government prior to the 
1960 revolution of independence. At 
that time it was badly looted leaving be- 
hind only the blade, the frame, front 
axle and wheels. The motor, transmission, 
radiator, rear wheels, tires, hydraulic 
hoses and controls were all confiscated. 
Apparently the three-ton blade was too 
heavy to carry away. Sam repeatedly 
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Samuel Entz — 


with a home-made grader 


| made from junk parts 


| Story below — 


looked at this wreck and finally talked to 
the Mennonite mayor of Kele about the 
possibility of getting the blade. Permis- 
sion was granted. 


A chassis to carry the blade was made 
from the frame of a Formeniere dump 
truck. Many years ago Archie Graber 
took a John Deere farm wagon to Congo. 
This chassis had also been abandoned. It 
had wheels with sixteen-inch rims but it 
was impossible to get a tire that size in 
Congo. Sam cut off the sixteen-inch rims 
and welded fifteen-inch Volkswagon rims 
in their place. He used the front axle of 
another abandoned truck with the wheels, 
hubs and brake drums to make two 
winch spools to raise and lower the 
blade. Each winch spool has its own 
hydraulic master cylinder that is spring- 
loaded to hold the winch spool firm. 
When desiring to raise or lower the 
three-ton blade, the spring is released 
with your foot and the desired change 
is made. Then removing your foot from 
the pedal, the brake holds the blade right 
where it was set. The cable for raising 
and lowering the blade is run through 
a homemade five-pulley block and tackle. 
A large hand wheel—six feet in diameter 
—is welded to the winch spool that is 
five inches in diameter to get the needed 
leverage to raise and lower this heavy 
blade. The pulleys for the block and 
tackle were turned out on a metal lathe 
contributed from a church in Kansas. 
To make the six-foot in diameter hand 
wheels, a three-fourths inch water pipe 
was bent around the rear wheel of a 


(Continued on page 23) 











RETURNING to CONGO 


It could well be said, “Wilmer Sprunger is going home” when he leaves early 
December with his family for Congo. Wilmer was born at Mukedi, grew up with 
Congolese children, and now works with some of his Congolese peers. Not so 
however, with his wife, Kenlyn, who calls Berne, Indiana, home, is a registered 
nurse, and is now returning to Congo for a second term. 


This will be a new experience for both. Last term was spent teaching in the 
secondary school at Nyanga. This term they move to Charlesville to lay the 
groundwork for opening the Industrial Arts School there in the fall of 1970. 
Charlesville had been unoccupied as a result of the 1960 revolution but now the 
Glenn Rockes and Ralph Ewerts work from there. 

Recently while visiting Kamayala, Reuben Short stopped to call at the Kama- 
yala carpenter shop. He asked the head carpenter where he had gotten his start 
in carpentry. He replied, “I learned it from Wilmer Sprunger when he taught in 
the Industrial Arts School at Mutena.” 

The Sprunger’s were delayed from returning to Congo earlier this fall awaiting 
the arrival of Julia Marie born September 3, 1969. Innocent little girl, she had to 
have the immunization for smallpox, before entering the country. 


Wilmer and Kenlyn 
Sprunger with daugh- 
ters Julia Marie and 
Anne Rochelle. 
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can be multiplied. Young people all over the world have built-in resources that 
can be stimulated, inspired, and trained. Accumulation of knowledge, molding of 
the will, and application of learning require effort. Training programs can greatly 

enhance the value of these latent human resources. . 


The two following articles tell of such efforts. First an article by Peter Buller, 
professor at the Kinshasa Theological School describing its origin, constituency, 
development and program. ; 


It is entitled “Will Be Constructed Here.” CIM professors at ETEK are Peter 
Buller, Peter Falk, and Richard Steiner. 


The second article calls attention to the newly developing Good Shepherd 
Hospital at Tshikaji. Dr. V. Birch Rambo has entitled it “Practicing Medicine in 
the Dark.” CIM recently took official action to relate to this hospital through the 
Eglise Mennonite au Congo. It will serve as a training center for students such as 
nurses, dispensary administrators, and other medical personnel entering Congo 
medical services. 


Currently CIM personnel at the Tshikaji Nurses’ Training School include Miss 
Hulda Banman, R.N.; and Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook. 


The article is written by Dr. V. Birch Rambo, a Presbyterian Church doctor, 
also involved in the Good Shepherd Hospital program. 
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~ WILL BE 
CONSTRUCTED 
HERE” 


by Peter Buller 


Many have seen the sign on the north- 
western edge of Kinshasa when passing 
through Binza on the Matadi road. It 
reads in part, “E.T.E.K., L’Ecole de 
Theologie Evangelique de Kinshasa.” On 
the sign is an arrow that directs you up 
a steep incline and along a dusty drive- 
way. What is really interesting about that 
sign is the lettering beside the arrow 
that shows through very faintly under a 
coat of white paint—“WILL BE CON- 
STRUCTED HERE.” The fact that those 
words have been painted over is a monu- 
ment to the determination and the 
united efforts by ten church conferences 
that geographically cover roughly the 
western half of Congo, and whose com- 
bined membership totals over 300,000, 
to create a training school for pastors. 


If you brave the dusty driveway and 
follow it to pass between two entrance 
pillars after a sharp left turn, you 
quickly realize that the sign painters had 
a reason for obliterating the verb “build” 
with its future tense. A large academic 
complex of eight buildings is under full 
construction. Workmen swarm every- 
where. Power saws and cement mixers 
spin ten hours each day. The buildings 
rise before your eyes at a speed which, 
in view of Congo’s traditional reputation, 
would pass for a trick of lapsed-time 
photography building. Only seven months 
ago the forty-five acre site of the Evan- 
gelical School of Theology of Kinshasa 
(ETEK) was little more than a patch 
of manioc gardens on one desolate cor- 
ner of which six insignificant buildings 
were struggling to inch their walls above 
the surrounding brush. Today seven fac- 
ulty homes (originally built as student 
family duplexes; they will eventually re- 


vert to that use), a forty bed men’s 
dormitory, and sixty married student 
units are completed. The academic com- 
plex, consisting of eight classrooms, a 
home economics center for the Women’s 
School, a projection room and language 
laboratory, a library, an administrative 
building, and staff offices will be ready 
for occupancy by mid-September. 


But buildings of cement and rock tell 
only a minor part of the ETEK story. 
We must take a quick look at the 
school’s historical beginnings. On March 
8, 1967, representatives of twelve in- 
terested mission-born churches met in 
Kinshasa for the purpose of discussing 
the organization of a Board for a pro- 
posed School of Theology. 


Long before that, in 1962, the Congo 
Protestant Council had sent out an ap- 
peal asking member churches to found 
a theological school in the capital. But 
nothing was done for several years as 
both churches and their founding mis- 
sions were in the process of assessing 
their needs and finding a sense of direc- 
tion in the newly independent Congo 
nation. In 1964, there was held at Lu- 
luabourg, a consultation on the training 
for the pastoral ministry. The meeting 
underlined the fact that a scattered in- 
dividual effort at training church leader- 
ship by various groups was resulting in 
much unnecessary duplication of effort 
and expense. There were at that time 
twenty professors for forty-nine theo- 
logical students throughout the Congo! 
The consultation recommended in part 
that . . . “to better respond to the needs 
of our churches in personnel and in 
ministry we study the possibility of 
uniting certain schools of pastoral train- 
ing.” But it was the Board of Trustees 
of the School for Pastors and Teachers 
(E.P.I.) at Kimpese which made a de- 
cisive move in May, 1966. After study- 
ing the theological education needs of 
the five member churches, it recom- 
mended that the pastoral training school 
at Kimpese be discontinued and that 
a union school of theology, open to all 
churches desiring to participate in its 
creation, be founded in the capital city 
of Kinshasa. 
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Thus it was at the March 8, 1967, 
organization meeting mentioned above 
that the Rev. Wesley Brown, then prin- 
cipal of the Kimpese pastoral school, 
spoke these words challenging the church- 
es present to unite for a common task: 
“You have been invited here so that to- 
gether we might study the possibility of 
close collaboration in the task which is 
ours. All of our associations need well- 
trained pastors, devoted to Jesus Christ, 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and capable 
of witnessing to their faith in a nation 
that is in rapid development. Such pas- 
tors must be trained. There are obstacles, 
dangers, and sometimes risks when peo- 
ple work together. There is a question of 
the basis of our cooperation. Inasmuch 
as our churches have been influenced 
by their mother missions, they are occa- 
sionally heirs of traditions and interpre- 
tations which separate us if we defend 
them in detail. But what really matters? 
Our common faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, based on the Bible, the inspired 
Word of God, unites us . . . the wonder- 
ful thing is that God accepts us all, in 
spite of our differences. And if God ac- 
cepts us and loves us in spite of all, let 
us try to accept each other and to love 
each other as our Lord asked us to.” 

Of the twelve church conferences rep- 
resented at the March 8 meeting, ten 
chose to become members of the newly 
created theological school, and thus the 
Evangelical School of Theology of Kin- 
shasa was born. 

Certain of the member churches al- 
ready operated two pastor training 
schools—one at Kajiji in the lower 
Kwango, and the other at Kimpese, a 
school mentioned above. Thus in the 
creation of E.T.E.K., these two schools 
fused their separate staffs, students, and 
libraries. In September of 1968, classes 
were scheduled to start with a staff of 
seven professors (two of whom were 
highly qualified Congolese, having studied 
abroad), and a student body of fifty-five 
men. The President of Congo had granted 
to E.T.E.K. a beautiful campus. site 
which overlooks the city of Kinshasa 
in the suburb of Binza. But it was im- 
possible to build enough of the new 
campus to permit the start of classes in 
Kinshasa in the fall of 1968. The Board 
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of E.P.I., Kimpese, offered the use of 
a part of their campus to E.T.E.K. for 
the 1968-69 school year. There then, 
E.T.E.K. passed its first year under the 
leadership of the Rev. Duncan McIntosh 
as principal. Staff members found in this 
first year of operation that the words 
of Wesley Brown, quoted above, were 
not those of an impractical visionary. In 
Christ, as together we seek the direction 
of the Spirit of God, E.T.E.K. is becom- 
ing, we believe, God’s instrument for a 
definite part of the task of training the 
leaders of His Body, the church, in 
Congo. 

Now with a substantial part of the 
new campus completed, E.T.E.K. is in 
the midst of a move to Kinshasa. The 
biggest single push came in the second 
week of July when a train rumbled 
into Kinshasa carrying fifteen student 
families and a thirty ton sealed boxcar 
that was loaded to the rafters with every- 
thing from lumpy grass mattresses to the 
erudite theological works of the E.T.E.K. 
library. The ten-hour train ride had 
taken its toll in fatigue and hunger. 
And most of the newcomers spent their 
first night at E.T.E.K. on a cold cement 
floor, wrapped in a blanket, since the 
mattresses stuffed into that sealed boxcar 
might as well have been on the moon. 
But by noon the following day, spirits 
gradually revived after student wives 
became acquainted with their gleaming 
new surroundings. For the first time 
in their lives, most students were sepa- 
rated from the standard accouterments 
of the Congo bush—a kerosene lantern 
and a far-from-flushing sanitation system. 

The school calendar calls for all new 
and returning students to be on campus 
by September 15, 1969, for a week of 
orientation followed by another week of 
spiritual retreat in anticipation of the 
actual start of classes on September 29. 
The projected student body will consist 
of about fifty-three married couples with 
a total of 143 children. There may be 21 
single men students. The teaching staff 
will total nine professors for the theo- 
logical school itself, with most of the 
wives of professors teaching in the wom- 
en’s section of the school. 

Some reader may ask, “What is a 
School of Theology, and where does it 
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Duplex for students with 
families attending E T E K 


rank in regard to the traditional schools 
of pastoral training such as Bible Insti- 
tutes and Seminaries known to American 
or European churches?” To answer this 
question, we must take note of a basic 
reality of the Congo educational system 
—that of a constantly but slowly rising 
level of the quality of the total education- 
al program. Thus the academic level 
of a theological school rises as the level 
of its entering students improves. This 
rise in school level has two dimensions— 
the vertical and the horizontal. By this 
is meant respectively the number of 
years required for entrance to the school, 
and the actual knowledge content and 
capacity of a student entering with any 
given number of years of formal educa- 
tion. 


At present E.T.E.K. demands of its 
entering students to have successfully 
completed at least four years of study 
on the secondary level, or its equivalent. 
Quite apart from a possible change in 
the number of years of education re- 
quired for entrance, we realize that five 
years from now the educational level of 
the student having completed the four 
years of secondary school required will 
be higher that than of today’s entering 
student. And thus the real level of our 
school will have risen in a correspond- 
ing manner. At the same time we anti- 
cipate a gradual vertical rise in the level 
of School of Theology education. Even 
now we have accepted a number of stu- 
dents who have had five and six years 
of secondary education prior to coming 
to E.T.E.K. And we anticipate a definite 
possibility that in the future all our stu- 
dents may be admitted upon the comple- 
tion of five and six years of secondary 
education. 

This shift in level is well illustrated by 





what is happening at the lower end of 
the theological education spectrum of 
Congo, the Bible Institute. A few years 
ago these schools did their teaching only 
in the African languages, and students 
were commonly accepted upon the com- 
pletion of six years of education. Today 
most Bible Institutes do some of their 
teaching in French and it is common 
to require that entering students have 
completed at least junior high school. 

On the highest level of theological edu- 
cation in Congo is what is known as the 
“Faculte.” This French term does not 
compare directly with the American 
Seminary (which ordinarily requires a 
four year university degree for entrance) 
in level, but it is rather a theological 
training on the university level. And the 
relative meaning of “level” in Congo 
education is illustrated by the fact that 
visiting European professors teaching on 
the “Faculte” level in Congo have ex- 
pressed a strong disappointment in that 
the real level of education of their 
Congo students was below the compa- 
rable European program, in spite of the 
fact that both European and Congo stu- 
dents had the same vertical qualifications 
as to the number of years of formal edu- 
cation. 

But let not the reader think that to say 
the above is to denigrate Congo educa- 
tion. Rather it is simply a frank recog- 
nition of the basic reality of a necessarily 
constantly rising of the total level of 
Congo education. A School of Theology 
such as E.T.E.K. (two other such schools 
exist in Congo), then stands between the 
Bible Institute and the “Faculte” (or 
Bible College), in what we call “level of 
education.” And the foregoing has tried 
to make it clear that all three schools are 
ever moving toward a higher level in 
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terms of their quality of education, as 
well as their possible vertical requirements 
for entry. Thus tomorrow’s Bible Insti- 
tute may soon advance to the present 
level of the School of Theology, and the 
latter school may advance to the present 
“Faculte” level even without any external 
entrance requirements being revised. 

A popular expression of the day has 
it that everyone must “do his thing.” The 
above discussion on the relative level 
of the School of Theology is really a 
secondary matter. A much more impor- 
tant question is, “What is the ‘thing’ 
that the Evangelical School of Theology 
of Kinshasa is called upon to do?” For 
in the final analysis we must do HIS 
thing. Otherwise we fail. In the short 
space of this article it is impossible to 
elaborate the numerous programs already 
in motion, or projected for E.T.E.K. 
Rather we can only underline what must 
be the basic philosophy of the school. 

In a word, the Evangelical School of 
Theology of Kinshasa is dedicated to 
training leaders for the various ministries 
of the Church of Christ, who are firmly 
grounded on the Word of God, and 
who under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit will be able to interpret and apply 
that Living Word in and to the African 
culture. 

E.T.E.K. must be a living and con- 
stantly developing institution that changes 
even from year to year as old needs are 
met and the emerging needs of the 
Congo Church become known. It can 
never think of itself in a static sense, 
but must ever turn its eye to the future 
while it addresses a prophetic voice to 
the present and listens to the past. 

E.T.E.K. feels that the crisis in the 
life of the Congo Church is not basically 
one of leadership at the top, but rather 
one of a vital involvement of the in- 
dividual church member in the total 
life of the church. Our task as a center 
of pastoral training is not to produce a 
hierarchy of church leaders who will 
govern and direct the church like a feudal 
lord might control his fief from the top 
down. Rather the church stands in need 
of servants of Christ who as a result of 
an experiential contact with Christ, the 
living Word, have caught the vision of 
a responsible, living, active church, and 
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who can multiply that vision in the lives 
of its members. E.T.E.K.’s “thing” must 
be to train a leadership that can bring 
members into direct contact with the 
Word, so they handle it, discourse with 
it, listen to it, and respond to it person- 
ally—for the Word is Christ. 

The accomplishment of such a goal 
demands of E.T.E.K. a program whereby 
she is ever involved in the moving edge 
of church activity. Far from creating 
ivory tewer theologians, we are committed 
to a program of community service and 
field work which anticipates that a stu- 
dent’s greatest learning activity will be 
out of the classroom where the church 
is—there where he will spend his life 
after graduation. E.T.E.K. already has 
two staff members devoting the larger 
part of their time to extension work with 
the awareness that the “cutting edge” 
of the church will always be composed of 
well-directed laymen. It is only as our 
students catch and put into action the 
vision of laymen participating personally 
in the life of the church that the church 
itself will become a living organism ful- 
filling its function as the BODY of the 
LIVING Christ. 

Students at the School of Theology 
are aware that they are part of a so- 
ciety where Christianity has lost much 
of its popular appeal of the 1950’s. One 
of them said in a conversation to the 
writer: “Much of the remaining church 
today represents a formal acceptance 
of Christianity, and even our leaders 
often lack a personal conviction to re- 
spond to and follow Christ.” Another 
student noted, “I spent last summer 
working in my home church. It was 
disheartening. Other sects and cults have 
swallowed up the church in the past 
years. There seems to be nothing left.” 

How the church meets these and 
similar problems in the next decade de- 
pends to a large extent upon how faith- 
ful E.T.E.K., and other Schools of The- 
ology like it, are to the twentieth cen- 
tury application, here in the heart of 
Africa, of Christ’s command when He 
said, “Teach them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
And our hope of success lies in His 
added promise: “Lo, I am with you 
always, even to the end of the age.” 1) 








PRACTICING MEDICINE 
in the DARK 


by V. Birch Rambo, M.D. 


I dreamed about snakes for the first 
time a few nights ago. Perhaps it was 
because I foolishly picked up a beautiful 
but deadly green mamba on Tuesday 
not knowing what kind of snake it was 
and that it wasn’t quite dead. Perhaps 
it was because our nephew who is spend- 
ing a year of service with us in the Con- 
go has a couple of barrels with a few 
snakes in them in the house, one snake 
being a stubby, obscene Gaboon viper. 


The worst part of the dream was 
that someone had been bitten by a poi- 
sonous snake and we couldn’t get the 
lights to work at the hospital and I was 
thrashing around frantically in the dark 
while a man’s life ebbed away amid 
cries of pain. It was a silly dream be- 
cause so far we have always had at 
least one of our three little generators 
in working order to illuminate the oper- 
ating room at night for emergencies. Also 
we seldom see snake bite victims; we 
seldom saw snakes till Dr. John K. Miller 
began to pay ten cents per meter of 
serpent brought in for study and classi- 
fication. Now children are bringing in 
two, three, or more a day. 


But the dream was all too realistic 
in pointing to the constant nightmare of 
medical practice “in the dark.” 


It used to be said that some diseases 
which are common in the U.S. and 
Europe are but rarely present in Africa. 
But where diagnostic instruments are 
available, it has now been shown that 
practically all diseases occur with com- 
parable frequency but many had just 
not been recognized in Africa because of 
lack of facilities. Also, people here die 
early in life of preventable conditions 
and few live long enough to acquire 
diseases, such as some types of cancer, 
which attack those in later life. 

We here in central Congo have never 


diagnosed stomach or duodenal ulcers 
and many other conditions before dan- 
gerous complications set in because there 
is no X-ray flouroscope available within 
600 miles. In our diagnostic darkness, 
we have labelled ulcer sufferers and some 
cancer victims as malingerers or people 
with imaginary complaints. 


Just now, lying in our only private 
room (no plumbing, only a long path) 
is Mr. Medi Marc, a diabetic elderly 
man whom I operated on for pyloric 
obstruction and hemorrhage due to an 
old ulcer. Complications of prolonged 
vomiting, a period of shock and partial 
arrest of kidney function have left me 
completely in the dark as to what in- 
travenous fluids and how much I should 
prescribe. I need, today, the enlighten- 
ment of a good clinical laboratory and 
the people to run it. 


There are many people who receive 
poor care here in the Congo “bush,” 
because there are only small hurricane 
lanterns for light from 1:30 PM to 
dawn except when we crank up a genera- 
tor for an emergency. We are afraid to 
do certain operations because of this 
darkness on the wards and because of the 
“darkness” due to having only one nurse 
on duty from 7 PM to 7 AM for over a 
hundred inpatients. Elizabeth Miller, our 
fantastically devoted and hard-working 
missionary nurse, is on call 24 hours 
a day but can’t stay in the hospital all 
night. Dr. Kenneth McGill at the Bibanga 
Hospital doesn’t have even one mission- 
ary nurse to help him during this, his 
first and most difficult, term. 


A couple of weeks ago I noticed a 
troop of little black ants streaming up 
the outside of the plastic tubing which 
brought a glucose solution to the vein 
of a girl with severe dysentery. These 
ants were more enterprising than most 
in that they weren’t content with the 
traces of sugar around the little cap; they 
had walked right into the air inlet tube 
of the flask and were about to make 
medical history by being the first (I hope) 
kamikazi intravenous ant therapy. I 
scared the ants out of the little glass 
tube in the bottle and tied a White 
Cross bandage around the bottle so as 
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to let air enter without the ants. I was 
glad that hadn’t happened in the dark of 
our wards at night, but much worse 
things have happened. 


Our eager expectation is that the new 
Good Shepherd teaching hospital near 
Luluabourg will have enough electric 
generators to have lights all night so 
seriously ill patients can be carefully 
watched. Being the only training center 
of its kind within a radius of 600 miles, 
it will help dispel the darkness of lack 
of nursing and health personnel not only 
in the center but in outlying rural hos- 
pitals like this one at Bulape. We earn- 
estly pray that the nurses graduating from 
our school will be not only adequate in 
number in future years but adequate in 
delivering compassionate, responsible, 
and competent Christian medical care. 


There is another kind of darkness 
which plagues medical service here. It 
is the darkness of superstition which 
attributes all disease to sorcery and evil 
spirits. These deeply visceral attitudes 
complicate every illness with untold dread 
and suspicion. Dr. John Miller here at 
Bulape is bringing light to dispel some 
of these superstitions as he explains to 
mothers day after day that the bloating, 
puffiness, apathy, weakness, and finally 
death of children with protein deficiency 
are not caused by a witch drinking the 
children’s blood as the mothers believe, 
but that these symptoms result from a 
lack of proper food. His demonstration 
feeding unit for starving children is a 
case of lighting a candle rather than 
cursing the darkness. 


Training classes of nurses who will 
understand physical and medical reali- 
ties will be lighting a floodlight against 
the darkness of fear, error, and hopeless- 
ness. 


Yesterday I put a skin graft on the 
hand of a frail old lady named Shangu, 
blind with cataract in one eye. (How we 
long for an eye specialist out here to 
bring light to the darkness of the blind!) 
Shangu’s bed sheet caught fire one night 
as she slept near her open cooking fire 
in her tiny palm leaf thatched hut and 
burned her left hand terribly. Because 
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she didn’t know just how it happened, 
she is sure she was burned by someone 
who directed black magic against her. 
Now Shangu wonders what the next 
attack will be, and, if the skin graft 
fails to take well, she will know that the 
powerful magic is still injuring her. At 
least one nice thing has happened to 
Shangu in the hospital: as she had no 
one to bring her food, some of the 
local Christians have undertaken to feed 
her during her hospital stay. We don’t 
feed patients in our hospitals. because 
of lack of money and facilities but we 
hope to be able to have a kitchen and 
provide food in the new Good Shepherd 
Hospital. 


The word “Darkness” is used in the 
Bible to indicate ignorance, evil, suffer- 
ing, depression, death. Job’s cry is echoed 
hundreds of times each night in the 
hearts of the sick ones in our Presby- 
terian hospitals and dispensaries in the 
Congo: And now my soul is poured out 
within me; days of affliction have taken 
hold of me. The night racks my bones, 
and the pain that gnaws me takes not 
rest. . . Yet does not one in a heap of 
ruins stretch out his hand and in his 
disaster cry for help? . . . But when I 
looked for good, evil came; and when I 
waited for light, darkness came (Job 30: 
16, 17, 24, 26). 


But the most frightening darkness is 
the eternal black of separation from 
God. Just as our connection to Christ, 
the Light of the world, must result in 
the light of genuine love for God and 
for our neighbor, so consistent disregard 
for people in need proves we are still in 
darkness and do not know Christ. Jesus 
said, I am the light of the world; he who 
follows me will not walk in darkness, but 
will have the light of life (John 8:12). 


One of the most devastating experi- 
ences I’ve had in Congo was to see in 
the reaction of a crowd the general atti- 
tude here when confronted by the mis- 
fortunes of others. Soon after we arrived, 
Bill Pruitt was in our village showing 
movies, one of which depicted Christian 
students in Korea helping leprosy pa- 
tients. As one disfigured man turned 
toward the camera, his hideous face came 
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into view. I expected the villagers to 
feel with me some revulsion mixed with 
pity. Instead a hearty laugh rose from 
the audience! We provincial Americans 
forget that what we call “humanitarian” 
is really Christian; humanity where 
Christ’s impact has been only slightly 
and briefly felt is most inhumane, cruel, 
callous, and selfish, in Congo as well as 
in the United States. 


Even among some of our Christian 
nurses, we are often dismayed to see 
little sincere devotion in caring for pa- 
tients’ obvious needs and comforts. How 
we need a teaching hospital near our 
nursing school where students and pa- 
tients alike may learn by instruction and 
example that to receive the Savior and 
Light of the world is to receive His spirit 
who produces a selflessness and humility 
and the desire to help and seek the good 
of others. He who loves his brother 
abides in the light. . . . He who says he 
is in the light and hates his brother is in 
the darkness still (1 John 2:10). 


Overseas Christian missionaries have 
increasingly shown that following Christ 
means preaching and healing, not just 
one or the other. They have been forced 
by appalling need and incredible suffering 
to practice a full Christian attestation 
by showing concern for the whole person. 
Your missionaries came here with the 
light of the good news about 75 years 
ago, but there is much darkness yet in 
the heart of the Dark Continent. 


Your selfless and extravagant gifts are 
needed to make the Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital a light to display God’s loving and 
saving grace and to turn the searchlight 
of truth and knowledge on the gloomy 
horror and superstition which continue 


to grip most people in this country. . 


Your gifts are to Christ himself. They 
will allow the light of correct diagnosis 
and adequate care to banish the murky 
obscurity which clouds your doctors’ 
work. This light will illuminate minds 
and hearts in the new Congo, setting an 
exemplary standard of scientific medical 
care based on genuine concern for each 
individual as one for whom Christ died. 


You can dispel the dismal darknesses 
of dark sick rooms, lack of diagnostic 
tools, the darkness of suffering, of hope- 
lessness, of ignorance, of superstition, 
of callous disregard for others, of lack of 
educated nurses to bring light. These 
darknesses, their persistent intensity un- 
believable to Americans, must go. 


For what we preach is not ourselves, 
but Jesus Christ as Lord, with ourselves 
as your servants for Jesus’ sake. For it is 
the God who said, ‘Let the light shine 
out of darkness, who has shone in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Christ 


(II Cor. 4:5, 6). 


“Copyright Apr. 1969, PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY. Reprinted with permission.” ] 





(Continued from page 14) 


steam engine that the Formeniere left 
in his yard. Slowly emerging out of the 
piles of junk, came a road grader—the 
product of the inventive genius of Sam 
Entz. This iron monster can be pulled 
by the COMAS tractor or if you do not 
dig too deeply, a four-wheel drive truck. 


Incidentally, Sam is building a pump 
jack for the Nyanga well using an aban- 
doned four-speed truck transmission. 


Weekends you will frequently find Sam 


, Entz in the village nearby or on the 


path conducting a Gospel service over 
a loudspeaker mounted on his pickup 
truck. American junkheaps would be 
very valuable in Sam’s hands. [J 
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General Information-- 


The Congo Protestant Council, currently 
an independent council formed by the 
Protestant Churches and Missions in 
Congo, recently took action that may 
well modify further Mission-Church rela- 
tionships. The term now being popu- 
larized is FUSION. 


Congo Inland Mission was a leader in 
transferring from Mission to Church. 
This process roots back to 1958 but 
was interrupted by the 1960 violence 
and subsequent political turbulence which 
lasted until a military dictatorship was 
established under General Mobutu. 


The Congo Protestant Council is now 
requesting the following according to 
minutes of the ninth meeting of the 
National Executive Committee (meeting 
held June 1-4, 1969): 


1. The disappearance of the legal 
Charter of the Mission by modification 
of the constitutions in favor of the 
Church. 


2. Entrance or transfer of missionaries 
from the Mission to the Church because 
they are full members. They may, like 
the Congolese, hold positions of respon- 
sibility in the Church, e.g., General Sec- 
cretary, Bishop, Treasurer, etc., accord- 
ing to their qualifications. For us, the 
Church is Christ’s, not the Congolese’s 
or the Missionaries’. (Eph. 2:19). 


3. All the equipment and properties 
should be transferred in the name of the 
Church. We specify the name of the 


Church and not the name of some in- © 


dividuals. Because the missionaries are 
in the Church, they also have the right 
to use the things of the Church. Some- 
times they have priority, e.g., houses. 


4. Operating budgets and other funds 
formerly administered by the Mission, 
should be transferred to the Church. 
These funds will be one of the receipts 
of the young Church. 
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5. Direct relations and without any 
intermediary between the Mission So- 
ciety and the young Church. The rela- 
tions between brothers and sisters in 
Christ from different countries are differ- 
ent from those which involve govern- 
ments. Thus, no ambassadors between 
the Churches. 


The Congo Inland Mission Board met 
October 13 and 14 and among some of 
the significant steps taken were the fol- 
lowing: 


1. That in response to repeated re- 
quests from Congo missionaries and vari- 
ous church leaders, that we suggest that 
the CIM Ladies’ Auxiliary sponsor a 
class of women to visit Congo. (The 
ladies immediately took action to spon- 
sor such a class setting the date for such 
a Visit to be January, 1971.) 


2. That the CIM board respond to 
the invitation from the Eglise Mennonite 
au Congo Administrative Committee to 
send a delegation to Congo early in 1971 
to counsel together as a body on church 
growth, organization, and numerous other 
considerations yet to be itemized. 


3. That missionaries be allowed an 
additional $10.00 per adult monthly 
allowance as a higher cost of living item. 
(Inflation is in Congo, too.) 


4. That a small loan fund be pro- 
vided to the Congo Church to make 
possible building of additional churches 
—this to remain as a revolving fund in 
perpetuity. 


5. Funds were allowed for much need- 
ed extension of the medical facilities, an 
airstrip at Kalonda, a bookstore and 
reading room at Bena Nshimba, and 
further redevelopment of the Mukedi 
facilities which had been ravished by the 
1964 rebellion. (Contributions will be 
appreciated—we move ahead in faith.) 0 


CONGO INLAND MISSION, INC. 


appreciates being remembered in a WILL. It is an excellent 
place for investing left-over money to help people relate to 
Christ as Saviour and Lord and share in meeting their human 
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needs. 

ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 
Retired: 
Miss Erma Birky Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 


33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 

Inman, Kansas 67546 


Rey. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
113 S. Defiance 

Archbold, Ohio 43502 

Mrs. Emma Moser 

505 West Main Street 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
56159 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
Ninth and Savage 

Hammon, Oklahoma 73650 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

R.R. 1, Swiss Village 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 North 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
966 Westcott Street 

Syracuse, New York 13210 
Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 

112 Miller Avenue 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 


1618 South Delaware 
Mason City, Iowa 50401 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Miss Mary Hiebert 

33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia 
Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
4937 E. Townsend 
Fresno, California 93727 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
R.R. 2 
Wayland, Iowa 52654 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
1—209 Colony Street 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
612 Howard Street 
Wheaton, Illinois 60187 


Mr, and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
1515 South Tenth Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 South Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
1902 Virginia 
Bellevue, Nebraska 68005 
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On Furlough 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Orienta, Oklahoma 73765 


Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Denmark, Iowa 52624 


On the 


B.P. 4081, Kinshasa I 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
Dr. and Mrs. James H. Steiner 


Charlesville Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 


Kalonda Station: 
Dr. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Miss Leona Schrag 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 


Kamayala Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Miss Bertha Miller 


Mukedi Station: 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 


Nyanga Station: 
Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 
Miss Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
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Rev. and Mrs. Art Janz 
251:-W. Hively 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 
Archbold, Ohio 43502 


Field 


Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 

Miss Mary Penner 

Miss Betty Quiring 

Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 

Miss Lodema Short 


B.P. 700 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


B.P. 900 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. & Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 

B.P. 619 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Miss Hulda Banman 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 


I.M.E. 
Kimpese via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
Miss Tina Warkentin 
Miss Anita Janzen 


B.P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 
61 Rue de Spa 
Bruxelles 4, Belgium 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Schmidt 


19A, Avenue Marnix 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 


Miss Elda Hiebert 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 
George B. Neufeld, Office Treas. 
Mrs. Geo. B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


Rhoda Short, Office Secretary 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 


Board of Missions 
722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 

Morton, Illinois 61550 


Vice-President 
Elmer Neufeld 
Bluffton College 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Recording Secretary 
William Regehr 

5800 S. 14th St. 

Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Treasurer 
Lotus Troyer 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 


BOARD MEMBERS Term Expires 
Andrew M. Rupp, EMC ........ 1971 
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Waldo E. Harder, GCM ........ 1971 
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SUCH AS I HAVE, GIVE I THEE — But God, what have I to 
give? I can’t go to Congo—lI couldn’t even teach Sunday School 
here at home! : 


They say you want me first—not what I can do for You. But 
that means You’d have the authority in my life then and that’s 
hard—I like to make things happen my own way. What if you 
take away all that means life to me? 


I don’t understand it all God, but I believe You are the Absolute, 
Infinite, and Personal God, and I believe You created me and I 


believe You love me. So I guess You ought to know. So, O.K. 
God. 


Thank you God, for affirming life to me—when I know despair 
and when I know meaning. 


Rhoda Short 
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CONCEPTS - CONSEQUENCES 
CONVERSION - TRAINING 
MARRIAGE - RELATIONSHIPS 


‘We must continue to remind ourselves and our Congolese brethren alike that 
the themes of the Christian faith are frequently at variance with the themes of 
the culture into which it is introduced. As we hold to the unique nature and 
authority of the Christian faith on the one hand, we must consequently accept 
on the other that there are some claims inherent within it before which the norms 
and values of every culture must bow.” James Bertsche 


“One student who was interviewed maintained that basically sin is the same 
today as it was years ago—that of breaking the law of God. Immorality, in its 
many forms; lying, in all its shades and variations; idolatry, in whatever form it is, 
are still sin and need to be treated as such. Cultural patterns are changing and 
the young people are trying to find those things in a new culture which will meet 
their needs for daily living. Customs which at one time were wrong are not nec- 
essarily accepted as being wrong today, but the basic laws of God do not change.” 


Ruth Roth 


“One of the most important phases in a Bible Institute is to develop theory into 
practice. Practical application of them (theories) will be successful if as prophets 
of God they courageously pursue their calling and lovingly render the truth in the 
name of the Lord.” Elmer Dick 


“When independence came to Congo, one of the Congolese leaders likened the 
birth of the Congo church to the birth of a baby. Though young and inexperienced, 
like the baby, it is born alive. The church is the living body of Christ.” 


Frank Enns 


The above quotations are from articles appearing in this issue. The issue focuses 
on concepts, consequences, conversion, training, and marriage relationships. Obvi- 
ously there is limited coverage of each. In fact, space did not allow for publication 
of all articles submitted. We regret this and will try to include omitted articles in a 
later issue. The articles are from various missionaries and a Congolese teacher 
who have written out of experience. 


For the most part they are informative with limited interpretation. It is an at- 
tempt to see and understand the Congo church culture as it is. We hope this issue 
will be used as reference material for study groups. RS 
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BAPENDE CHIEF 

living near Kandala Station. 
Tribal behavior in the rural 
village continues to be 
controlled by local 


Tribal Chiefs. 


Te 


“To the Congolese, the matter of being born in sin is difficult to accept. A 
child is born innocent and does not sin until he learns this from the adults. 
He stays in this age of innocence until he is twelve or fifteen years old, and 
is not really responsible for what he does until then. Until such a time he 
must be corrected and reproved—not considered sinful.” 

Ruth Roth 


CONGOLESE CONCEPT of SIN 


by Ruth Roth 


“The concept of sin in our culture does not differ a great deal from the Jewish 
concept of sin in the Old Testament,” said a school director when he was asked 
about his concept of sin. “To break the laws of God is sin, but this is not done 
directly toward God, but rather toward a fellowman. To slander or malign some- 
one, to kill another, to injure someone by stealing what is his possession, to gossip 
about someone else or to run down his reputation—these are very grievous sins,” 
he continued. “A supreme force, ‘Mbudi Nzanji,’ (which we now know as God) 
binds himself to us and accompanies us through life, and if we do wrong he curses 
us so that we cannot do anything against his will. If we continue to do bad we 
will have misfortune, suffering, sickness, or even death,” he went on. “These 
things show to the world that we are bad, and have committed wrong. Our of- 
fenses can then also affect our families or our people if we persist in them, so they 
will do all they can to help us overcome these. If we don’t overcome, this may 
lead to our exclusion from our people, or perhaps ultimate death.” 


“When we became Christians, we did not need to renounce many of our cul- 
tural ways. Our forefathers were strict, and did not allow sin to persist in their 
villages,” remarked the pastor when he was reflecting on the question of what he 
thought sin is. “Stealing, lying, slandering, killing, unfriendly relations toward your 
neighbor, committing adultery, cursing—these were all treated very seriously and 
could possibly even lead to death if they continued,” he went on to say. “But in 
our thinking there are two kinds of wrongs committed: those done voluntarily and 
premeditated, and those committed unintentionally. The first is sin, but the second 
is not. That which is done involuntarily, without forethought, must be forgiven, 
but that which is committed with intent of malice must be severely punished. 


“When someone commits a wrong involuntarily, the one sinned against should 
prepare some tea and drink it with the one who has wronged him, then pray witb 
him, and the whole thing is forgotten. But when we Christians sin against God, 
we must repent and have sorrow of heart. Our forefathers used to have the culprit 
bring an animal which was then killed and the blood poured at the place of obla- 
tion, which was known to everyone; then the meat was divided, prepared for eat- 
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ing, and eaten together. There was al- 
ways the act of drinking palm wine also, 
which was drunk from a common cup 
and passed around to each one present. 
The price had now been paid, and the 
spirit of the supreme force was ap- 
peased. White flour or lime was sprinkled 
on the arms of the culprit, to signify 
purification of that which had tran- 
spired, and the entire affair was closed.” 
Pastor Muhako smiled and said, “Sin 
cost very much.” My next question to 
him then was if the cost was still as 
great today to believers, or if it had 
now lessened. Again he smiled as he 
said, “The price of sin is still great, but 
to us who love the Lord, He paid the 
complete price, which is much greater 
than our fathers demanded, and we owe 
our love and complete self to Him.” 

Counseling is a very strong point in 
the culture of the Congolese. Children, 
when they do wrong, are not held guilty 
of sin, but rather must be counseled 
again and again. The “malemba,” fore- 
fathers, used to slit the ears of children 
and young people if they would not 
listen to counsel and advice, but rather 
persist in wrong. The whole community 
would recognize immediately that this 
person had “matshui kola’”—(ears. that 
found it difficult to hear) and they would 
be marked for life. Perhaps this was one 
of the milder forms of punishment 
against wrong. Thieves, if they did not 
listen to counsel, would be caught and 
tied hands and feet, then a heavy rock 
placed on their chest, and thrown into 
the river to drown. But always this thief 
had received a number of slits in his ears 
first, as signs that he had been counseled 
again and again. Perhaps his entire ear- 
lobe had been slit if he persisted in his 
bad ways. 

To find a person who had committed 
wrong was a difficult problem for the 
early fathers. But once a culprit was ex- 
posed, he was given the extreme test 
to prove himself innocent of such a sin. 
Many methods were used, but perhaps 
the most treacherous was that of drink- 
ing the poison cup. A person who was 
suspected of being guilty of some wrong 
had to drink the sap of a Kipomi tree, 
which was very poisonous. If he was 
guilty, he would die. If, however, he 
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was not guilty, he would wretch and 
wretch, and finally vomit up the poison, 
leaving him utterly exhausted as if dead, 
but eventually regaining strength and liv- 
ing. It was no wonder that the fore- 
fathers said that “sin is death.” 

Even here in Congo, the young per- 
son’s concept of sin is not necessarily 
the same as that of his fathers. One stu- 
dent who was interviewed maintained 
however, that basically sin is the same 
today as it was years ago—that of 
breaking the law of God. Immorality, 
in its many forms; lying, in all its shades 
and variations; idolatry, in whatever form 
it is, are still sin and need to be treated 
as such, Cultural patterns are changing 
however, and the young people are trying 
to find those things in a new culture 
which will meet their needs for daily 
living. Customs which at one time were 
wrong are not necessarily accepted as 
being wrong today. But the basic laws 
of God do not change. 

To the Congolese, the matter of being 
born in sin is difficult to accept. A child 
is born innocent and does not sin until 
he learns this from the adults. He stays 
in this age of innocence until he is 
twelve or fifteen years old, and is not 
really responsible for what he does until 
then. Until such a time he must be cor- 
rected and reproved—not considered sin- 
ful. 

It has been most interesting to me to 
try to discover what the Congolese con- 
cept of sin really is, as we interviewed 
people from a cross-section of life: an 
evangelist, a pastor, a chief, students, 
school directors, cooks, a store clerk, 
and workmen. My understanding of why 
they do certain things, or leave undone 
other things which to us seem so im- 
portant, has increased, and I trust will 
serve to make Christ more vital in the 
lives of all of us who serve Him here 
in Congo. 


Violation of the Universal 
Laws of God is SIN. Such 
need redemption and recon- 
ciliation in any culture. 





SIN! 
IGNORANGE! 


SUPERSTITION! 


HATE! 
CONSEQUENCES — — 


by Dr. Ralph Ewert 


- common to all cultures. 
- name it what you will. 


- Ralph Ewert, M.D., missionary in Congo since 1961 provided us with 
some actual cases from Congo—using fictitious names. 


We call attention to these only for the purpose of alerting ourselves to such 
human need. Hopefully may they stimulate personal concern for such dilem- 
mas—not only in Congo but at our doorsteps. 


A cetain woman, let us call her Kahinga, came in to see us one day. She com- 
plained of abdominal pain and inability to eat well. The physical examination re- 
vealed she had quite a large spleen. We were not particularly anxious to remove 
it because the operation is difficult enough with a certain amount of risk, and 
because her symptoms did not really seem very severe, we gave her medicine and 
told her to be careful. About a week later she was carried in with severe abdominal 
pain. We thought she had ruptured her spleen so we chose to operate. At the time 
of operation we saw that her severe pain was not due to a ruptured spleen but 
rather to acute gonorrheal peritonitis. A combination of circumstances led to the 
misdiagnosis and the operation. She was treated with antibiotics but died after 
several days. In this case the disease consequence of sin was death. 


A certain boy, age fourteen, let us call him Mbombe, was brought to the hos- 
pital with severe malnutrition. It is rather unusual to find such malnutrition at 
this age. I inquired but no one would inform me why Mbombe was so very mal- 
nourished. He was so severely ill that he was incapable of giving any explanation 
himself. We hospitalized him. Several days later on rounds I saw him lying on 
his bed making the most pitiful cries, and not really conscious. That night he died. 
I pressed inquiries as to how Mbombe had come to be so sick. Finally someone 
said that he was thought to have eaten the flesh of his brothers by witchcraft. No 
one had wanted him around anymore. Abandoned by his family, he starved to 
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death, unloved, feared and unmourned— 
another victim of the sin of ignorance 
and superstition. 


A young man, let us call him Ntumba, 
came to see us one day. His right hand 
was grotesquely deformed by scars. How 
did it happen? He was among strangers, 
was accused by a diviner of being the 
cause of someone else’s illness, and had 
to undergo the ordeal—immersion of his 
hand in boiling water. How is it, I 
asked him, that you, a young man, well 
educated, submitted to this trial by or- 
deal in this day and age? “What could 
I do,” he replied, “I was among stran- 
gers?” Another consequence of supersti- 
tion and tribalism. 


Five old women were brought in by 
military truck. Among the five they had 
some twenty fractures, broken bones. 
What happened? Some driver ants had 
invaded the soldiers’ barracks in this 
village. These old women were accused 
of using witchcraft to cause the ants to 
invade the barracks, so the soldiers beat 
them up. Five old women—victims of 
superstition and hate. 


Kahinga, Mbombe, Ntumba, and the 
five women are specific cases. However, 
the consequences of sin extend far and 
wide. The breaking up of homes as a 
result of immoral living goes on and on, 
truly to the third and fourth generations. 
In this culture, sterility is most common- 
ly caused by venereal disease. Even as 
in Old Testament times a barren wife 
will cause her husband to seek another 
wife. A man contracts gonorrhea, per- 
haps even before he is married, then later 
passes it on to his wife. She becomes 
unable to bear children because of the 
disease so her husband puts her away. 
All that is left for her to do to earn her 
living is prostitution. No other man will 
marry a woman who can’t bear children. 
So she passes her disease on to others 
and the misery and heartbreak go on in 
ever widening circles. Or perhaps the 
woman with the disease bears children 
who are born with it. Blindness may re- 
sult. Institutions for training the blind 
are not available except for a very few 
fortunate ones. 

But isn’t it sometimes self-satisfying 
to sit back and read about disease and 
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immorality in a far-off country? “God 
I thank thee, that I am not as other men 
are.” Sin and immorality, hate and bru- 
tality are no one’s exclusive. And I sus- 
pect the indifference and materialism, the 
lack of prayer of professing Christians is 
much more immoral than the adultery 
of others that Christians can be so smug 
about. 


Could it be that the two small children 
blinded by measles that I saw last month 
are a disease consequence of your sin— 
the failure to dig deep in your pocket to 
support missionary work, the failure to 
plead in intercession for missionaries, 
for many more people? Could it be that 
your failure to write to a missionary 
doctor or nurse made him or her go 
home in discouragement feeling that “no 
one at home cares very much about 
what I am doing here”? 


Action may be fun and 
wholesome. Some kinds of 
action may be fun but the 
consequences abhorrent, hor- 


rible, and disconcerting. 








Chief Kalonda and Archie Graber often 
found in consultation. 


It was before Congo political inde- 
pendence! 


Eighteen prisoners tied one to the other 
went marching by our mission station 
on their way to Luebo where they were 
to be judged for murder. There was a 
custom in this tribe that in order to be- 
come a member of the village council 
and to be able to share the secrets of 
the village, a young man must take the 
life of a stranger. This act would be a 
big credit to his bravery and show his 
manhood. One of our mission mail car- 
riers had lost his life at the hands of 
these men. 


Two days after these men passed the 
mission we were holding a service in a 
village about thirty-five miles away. The 
village was the home of one of them. In 
fact he was the son of the chief. At the 
close of the meeting several persons 
came forward to accept Christ. Among 
them the Chief of the village. He wished 
to speak to me alone. 


WHY WAIT 
SO LONG? 


by Archie Graber 


“It is our fault” he said. “We are to 
blame that our sons have been sent to 
Luebo to die. We told them to do it. It 
is our custom and law. We must change 
these things.” And he wept like a child. 
It is very unusual for an African man 
to shed tears. 


I began to tell the Chief something. 
Yes, your son and the others may die. 
We are not sure yet. They may be put 
into prison for a long time so that oth- 
ers will know not to continue to kill 
to fulfill village custom. But I want to 
tell you about another Father who also 
had a Son He loved. Because of all the 
sin and curses, evil spirits and fear, the 
people hunted for a way to find for- 
giveness and peace. But they found none. 
They tried the blood of chickens, sheep 
and goats. They even killed cows, but it 
was not enough to cleanse the hearts of 
the people. So God, Nvidi Mukulu, the 
great Creator Father, gave His Son, His 
only Son to die for all these sins so 
people could be free. This Son was Jesus, 
meaning “He came to save us from our 
sins.” He went to prepare a place for us 
in Heaven. He is coming again to get 
everyone who trusts Him. 


Yes, the Chief accepted Christ. But 
the question was not entirely answered. 
“Why did you wait so long to bring us 
this good news? Had you come sooner 
our sons would be with us today.” 


The CONGOLESE 
CONCEPT 
of the CHURCH 


by Frank Enns 


In a testimony meeting an early leader 
of the Nyanga church expressed his joy 
in that the coming of Christ had brought 
fellowship and a oneness in Christ. He 
told of the fear they used to have travel- 
ing through different tribes to get to a 
distant place like Luebo. Now, he said, 
when they come to a village and hear 
there is a teacher-evangelist there, they 
go to his home. Immediately they find 
themselves one in Christ, with all fear 
removed. 

In a land where villagers cannot trust 
each other; where the very atmosphere is 
often loaded with suspicion, hatred, jeal- 
ousy, and malevolent spirits; where black 
magic and witchcraft are taken for grant- 
ed, belonging to Christ makes a differ- 
ence. Fellowship in Christ is at the very 
heart of the Congolese concept of the 
church. No wonder Satan tries to dis- 
rupt it. 

This fellowship of believers transcends 
denominational lines. The Congolese is 
happy to work together with other mis- 
sions and churches in educational and 
medical projects, and in the Congo Prot- 
estant Council. 

To my mind it is doubtful the Congo- 
lese will act favorably to the ecumenical 
movement which tries to unite all Congo 
Protestant churches into one United 
Church. They have seen the power and 
prestige the Catholic church had with 
the Colonial government. Many covet 
the power and prestige a united church 
might bring. But the Congo churches 
also have tasted the fellowship and help 
that comes from their close ties with 
the mother churches in Europe and 
America. They may not want to loosen 
those ties. 


When independence came to the 
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churches they chose to be known by the 
names of their parent churches — Men- 
nonite, Presbyterian, Baptist, etc. That 
the Eglise Mennonite au Congo has suc- 
ceeded in developing a special fellowship 
is evidenced by the fact that members 
leaving home for the larger cities or- 
ganize EMC churches at those cities. This 
they have done in Luluabourg, Kikwit, 
and other places. 

Some thirty years ago conferences at 
home and in Congo were simply struc- 
tured. Conference sessions were conduct- 
ed in a democratic way where delegates 
freely expressed their views on issues, 
and an attempt was made to come to a 
consensus of opinion before a vote was 
called. 

Since then conferences have under- 
gone a change. They have become pyra- 
midic structures with much of the power 
of decision as well as executive power 
concentrated at the top. This has been 
a trend, and is not lost to the Congolese. 
The decision of the last EMC confer- 
ence to have an executive secretary there- 
fore should probably not have been the 
surprise it was to some of us. 

Whatever the power structure that is 
being built up for the general direction 
of the church, I see a simple democratic 
church organization at the grass roots 
level gaining favor with the common 
people. It fits into the African pattern 
of village life. 

The Congo had some powerful auto- 
cratic chiefs and even a few kings be- 
fore the white man came and curbed 
their power. But village life is surprising- 
ly democratic. Again and again in my 
travels I have come upon council meet- 
ings that had been called to decide on 
matters concerning the village, or to 
settle a quarrel that had disrupted the 
peace of the village, or even to pass 
judgment on an individual who had been 
caught thieving or breaking some village 
rule. Such meetings often attract many 
people, and active participation is not 
restricted to the few elders of the village. 

In one village, church leadership by 
a teacher-evangelist from a different tribe 
caused opposition by non-Christians. 
When they finally succeeded in getting 
rid of him, the village Christians organ- 

(Continued on page 21) 





TRAINING WIVES 


LEADERS 
at 
INSTITUTE @ 
BIBLIQUE 


by Esther Dick 


Esther Dick directs Bible study for wives of Institute Biblique 


students. 


The importance of training the wives 
of church leaders in our Bible Institute 
cannot be calculated. 

In a country that is rapidly developing 
and independent, it is not only essential 
but a necessity that the wives be trained 
to help their husbands in the work of 
the church. Women have a task in the 
Congo church which only trained wom- 
en can ably fulfill. Thus, it is required 
that all wives of the Bible Institute men 
follow a course of study prescribed for 
them. 

These women vary greatly in ability 
and in the amount of formal education 
which they have had. Some come to us 
never having attended school, others 
have had several years of primary school 
and still others several years of junior 
high school. This presents a problem be- 
cause in some classes the women must 
be divided according to ability to com- 
prehend. Normally we have one class 
for all the women. 

Most of the families have three to 
five children for whom the mother must 
care. IlIness in the family or a newborn 
babe often causes the mother to miss 
several weeks of school. Some are ener- 
getic and study at home to keep up with 
the class, others find it more difficult. 

The course of study is planned to give 
the students as much Bible knowledge 
as possible including methods of study- 
ing and presenting the Word of God. We 
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carry a full schedule of classes with 
courses in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
French, music, hygiene, personal work, 
home economics and the Christian fam- 
ily. This last course is of great impor- 
tance. 

Home economics is a fascinating sub- 
ject for both student and teacher. The 
students learn hand and machine sewing 
and the art of knitting and crocheting. 
Much enthusiasm and appreciation is 
expressed for this training and is visibly 
acknowledged as they teach each other 
and their primary school daughters how 
to sew, knit or crochet. We encourage 
teaching others because this practical 
experience helps prepare them for teach- 
ing the village women and girls. A for- 
mer student said, “I do not have a sewing 
machine but because I know how to sew, 
the village people are willing to let me 
use their machines. I sew all the clothes 
for myself and my child.” A _ pastor, 
speaking to the Bible Institute women, 
said his wife sews for the family and 
encouraged them to diligently apply 
themselves in their studies. 

Malnutrition is the cause of much 
illness. Our curriculum requires that each 
family have fields in which they grow 
the most needed foods. Raising chickens 
and rabbits is also encouraged. Cooking 
and baking are taught to give a better 
knowledge of preparing foods that are 

Continued on page 19 
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TRAINING WIVES of CHURCH 


LEADERS 
at 
ETEK 


by Anne Falk 


(Ecole de 
Theologie 
Evangelique 
Kinshasa) 


Fifty-six Congolese women, dressed 
in colorful clothes and chatting gaily, 
walk toward the Women’s School class- 
rooms in the morning. Their first stop 
is at the nursery where those who have 
small children leave them in the care of 
baby-sitters. The youngsters scramble for 
the toys and are soon engaged in play, 
while the mothers continue on to school. 

A foreigner seeing the procession to 
school every morning may wonder about 
the purpose of the Women’s School. In 
western culture we are accustomed to 
many types of schools, but among them 
the type of school for women existing 
here is unknown. In other countries, 
married women who wish to continue 
their education apply for entrance to a 
college or another school of their choice, 
but special schools are not started for 
them. Why then a school of this nature 
in Congo? 

The need for a Women’s School is 
rooted deep in the culture of Congo. For 
centuries the Congolese woman was little 
more than a slave. In the past, even as 
the country was developing, the change 
in attitude toward women was slow and 
women remained basically in their tradi- 
tional role. However, due to the effects 
of Christianity, and the change in social 
development that has taken place during 
the last decade, the woman’s role is 
changing rapidly. She is expected to 
meet better standards of sanitation, child 
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care and home-making in general. She is 
expected to take an active part in so- 
ciety and in the church. Many women 
are unprepared to meet the demands 
placed upon them. They have had little 
formal training and home training was 
inadequate to prepare them for these 
responsibilities. Where the husband has 
had opportunity to progress, he may ex- 
pect the wife to meet standards unknown 
to her and tensions are caused. Many 
women look to the church for help but 
there is lack of leadership for women’s 
work. 

In view of the Congo woman’s need, 
the Women’s School section of the Ecole 
de Theologie Evangelique de Kinshasa 
was established as part of the school. 
It is a challenge to help wives of men 
training for Christian service to profit 
from the four years that their husbands 
are in school, to also further their edu- 
cation. Since the educational level of 
the women is lower than that of the 
men, they are unable to follow the same 
classes. Furthermore, the Women’s School 
program offers specific training to pre- 
pare the women for their role in the 
home, the church and the community. 

What do we teach in the school? The 
program of studies is divided in five 
main areas. These are Bible, Christian 
Ethics, Christian Education, Language 
and Home Economics. Through these 
courses we aim to (1) help the women 
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gain a better understanding of the Bible 
and nurture spiritual growth; (2) help 
them establish a Christian home; (3) 
help them understand their responsibility 
in the church, as well as that of their 
husbands; (4) prepare them for a min- 
istry to women and children; (5) in- 
struct them in home making to enable 
them to care for the physical needs of 
the family and the home more adequate- 
ly. We also encourage them to teach 
other women in this area. 

Much emphasis is placed on Christian 
Education, for this is an area of church 
work where women can have an active 
part and for which workers are in great 
demand. While in school, the women get 
practical experience in teaching. At pres- 
ent some are teaching Sunday school 
and several are teaching a Bible lesson 
and sewing to Angolan refugee girls 
once a week. The women in the senior 
class take turns speaking at weekly chap- 
el services for students and are also in 
charge of arranging for the chapel pro- 
grams. 

Do we have any problems in our 
school? Yes. One of our problems is. that 
we can place no entrance requirements 
for the school. The men enrolled for the 
Ecole de Theologie are admitted on the 
condition that they meet the educational 
requirements of the school and have 
satisfactory recommendations from their 
home churches. The women come along 
with their husbands and come to Wom- 
en’s School. Educationally they range 
from those who are illiterate to a few 
who have had several years of high school 
training. Although we appreciate the op- 
portunity to teach all of these women, 
it is impossible to have sufficient classes 
to adequately meet all the educational 
levels and sometimes we could accom- 
plish more in a class if the ability range 
were not quite as large. Secondly, most 
of the women are mothers and are 
naturally absent when a child is sick. 
When something like flu or measles 
strikes, it plays havoc with attendance. 

Do we have any encouragements? Yes, 
we do. I have been impressed with the 
encouragement we receive from Congo- 
lese men in leadership positions. Many 
have expressed appreciation for the 
school. In response to the importance of 


training women, here are some com- 
ments they made: 

“IT have seen many pastors whose wives 
did not know how to care for the home. 
When company is expected, the pastor 
cleans the house and gets ready to serve 
the meal so he will not be embarrassed 
later. However, these men are frequently 
so occupied with work in the house that 
when it is time to go to church, they 
are not prepared to preach. We need. to 
train our pastors’ wives so they can 
carry their share of the work.” 

“Our children are handicapped be- 
cause mothers do not know how to care 
for them nor teach them in the early 
years of life. Our nation will advance 
only as our mothers advance.” 

What is the women’s attitudes toward 
the school? This fall our school buildings 
were not completed in time to start 
classes as planned. Repeatedly the wom- 
en asked when we would be able to start 
classes. Some expressed concern saying, 
“But this is our last year at school and 
there is much we want to learn. We 
want to go to school.” A woman who 
needed encouragement to study when 
she started school last year, was anxious 
to get started this year. She said, “I 
want to learn, I don’t want to be here 
idle.” 


(Continued on page 15) 





Mrs. Robert Tshibelienu, student from 
Kamayala at ETEK teaching a Bible 


class. 
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“Husbands and wives in our land in the past have always followed a clear 
division of household and family responsibilities. But with an understanding 
of conjugal love between husband and wife, true meaning of marriage is 
discovered. We now realize that this all is a plan of the Eternal, our Creator, 
which has existed since the Creation.” (Mayemba Vernon, primary school 
director of EMC, Kalonda—Tshikapa area) 


The DIVISION of WORK 
BETWEEN HUSBAND and WIFE 


(Mr. Mayemba Vernon, Primary School 
Director, E.M.C., Kalonda/Tshikapa) 


Work between the husband and wife 
of the Congolese family has traditionally 
been clearly determined. Thus it is that 
in the Congolese society both man and 
wife had definite responsibilities and 
worked hard to maintain the permanency 
of their family. 

For nearly all Congolese tribes, a 
rough division of work between husband 
and wife could be made as follows: 

Work of the husband: 

-building of house and kitchen 

-making of fences: 

-preparation of fields for cultivation 

-hunting and fishing 

-the making of various tools and items 

necessary to the routine of daily life. 

Work of the wife: 

-cultivation of her fields 

-harvesting of crops and gathering of 

edibles 

-going for food and water 

-preparation of food 

-child care and rearing of children 

-making certain items used in the rou- 

tine of domestic life 

Obviously everything was not done 
every day nor in a day but rather ac- 
cording to the need, the region and the 
season. For instance, the man would 
build only when he decided that his 
house was no longer suitable for himself 
and his family. If, at such a time, he 
had sons or nephews, he would also re- 
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by Mayemba Vernon 


quest their help for the project. If the 
time for the preparation of fields was 
near, he would first prepare his tools, 
such as axe or bush knife, and then begin 
his task of clearing brush. ; 
As for hunting or fishing, every Con- 
golese man knows that it is his responsi- 
bility to help provide food for his family. 
Besides actually going hunting, he would 
often make traps or fabricate nets to 
help him in taking game. But on such 
days as he was unable to catch even a 
fish or a bird, he could always count 
upon his wife who always had her fields 
to draw upon for food for her family. 
As for the responsibility for clothing, 
it has been the man who has been re- 
sponsible. In the tradition of the Bashi- 
lele people, for instance, it was. required 
that a young man learn how to weave the 
native cloth of the area before he was 
allowed to marry. This indicates that 
there was thought and concern for the 
future welfare of the young man and 
for the family that he one day would 
have. There have, however, been some 
other tribes where children . . . even 
though married . . . have traditionally 
depended much more on their parents. 
Today, with the diffusion of new cus- 
toms and ways of living, customs are 
also changing. The Congolese are seek- 
ing to adapt themselves to modern ways 
of life. Having received an education, 
the young man chooses for himself the 
type of work he wants to do and the 
place where he wants to live. In the 
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same manner he determines the life and 
surroundings of his family. Today in 
Congo many, many young Congolese go 
to great lengths in order to study and to 
prepare themselves so that they need not 
live as did those before them. They seek 
to improve their own living conditions 
as well as those of their families. I 
would say that this is the desire of nearly 
all young Congolese. 


How does the work of the Congolese 
woman of yesterday compare with that 
of the woman of today? The wife of 
yesterday certainly did not allow her 
husband to work alone but took responsi- 
bility for a large share of the work made 
necessary by the needs of her family .. . 
particularly in the raising and prepara- 
tion of food. She often made the things 
she needed in her work—such as clay 
pots, for instance. A well trained Con- 
golese girl in the past understood very 
well that her role was one of working 
for the happiness and welfare of her 
husband and her household. 


Now, with the changes that civiliza- 
tion has brought us, married Congolese 
are adapting to new ways of life. It is 
the husband, head of his house, who 
must take the lead in guiding his family 
in these changes. Today, as in the past, 
even if conditions of life change, there 
still must be an equitable division of re- 
sponsibility. 


Above all, if the husband and wife are 
Christian, we see that there are definite 
effects. There is an exchange and sharing 
of points of view. There is a concern to 
help each other in the home. There is a 
concept of marital love and a union of 
two people in one flesh as stated in the 
Bible. The discovery is made that in 
union there is force. 


In brief, husbands and wives in our 
land in the past have always followed a 
clear division of household and family 
responsibilities. But with an understand- 
ing of conjugal love between husband 
and wife, true meaning of marriage is 
discovered. We also now realize that 
without this love, we can do nothing. 
We now realize that this all is a plan 
of the Eternal, our Creator, which has 


existed since the creation. How true it is 
that he who attempts to build without 
the help of the Eternal does so in vain. 
First and above all, we must depend 
upon God. 





Noromoto Martine baking in an oven 
made from a steel drum. Her husband is 
a student at Institute Biblique, Kalonda. 


Training Wives of Church Leaders 
(Continued from page 13) 


Yesterday somebody told me about a 
former student who is doing effective 
work with girls now. I remember her as 
she came to us illiterate a few years ago, 
remembered the struggles she had get- 
ing ahead, but also the joy when she 
began to make progress. Was it worth 
the effort to teach her? Yes. And the 
fifty-six women who are in our school 
today will continue on the highway of 
life, spreading to various parts of Congo. 
We trust that they will go forth better 
equipped to witness for the Lord along 
with their husbands, serve Him faith- 
fully. 


ihe 


POLYGAMY and the CONGO CHURCH 


In order to view objectively the prob- 
lem of the polygamous marriage vis-a- 
vis the African church, we must first 
understand the nature and role of such 
a marriage relationship within the tradi- 
tional Bantu context. 

In a rural, agricultural African setting, 
the wife and mother is the kingpin of 
domestic life. With the simplest of tools 
it is her traditional responsibility to plant, 
cultivate and harvest garden crops. With 
a minimum of equipment, it is her task 
to sun, peel, pound, sift and cook her 
garden produce to assure a daily supply 
of food for herself, her husband and 
children. The gathering of fire wood and 
the securing of water from frequently 
distant sources also is the traditional 
task of the wife and mother. Added to 
her busy daily household routine is the 
time consuming and energy sapping role 
of child bearing and child care. If hers 
is a central and very significant role in 
Bantu family life, it is also a taxing one 
which typically leads to a comparatively 
low life expectancy. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
very often a first wife will request and 
even urge her husband to take a second, 
younger wife. An extra pair of hands 
available to the family unit means a very 
considerable easing of the load of phys- 
ical labor plus the additional resources 
of extra garden space. 

Furthermore, in a rural African set- 
ting, a high birth rate is much desired. 
Given the typically high infant mortality 
rate of such areas, there is a continual 
concern for the growth of the family and 
clan. Children brought to adulthood spell 
long term security for parents in the un- 
certain years of old age. 

Still another factor is that of the mar- 
riage dowry system. For a family with 
several sons and daughters, the dowry 
received across the years for girls reach- 
ing marriageable age tends to offset the 
expenditures incurred by sons who must 
make their own marriage arrangements 
in order to secure wives. 
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by James E. Bertsche 


To all of this there is added a certain 
element of masculine prestige in the 
Bantu community. Unquestionably two 
or more wives indicate a man of some 
means and of more than average initia- 
tive. The standards of Christian morality 
aside, it must in all fairness be admitted 
that there are clearly some economic 
and social factors which undergird the 
Bantu trait of polygamous marriage. It 
needs further to be understood that it is 
a form of marriage sanctioned by its cul- 
ture and not a form of immorality con- 
demned by the society. 

But if this is the practice in the tra- 
ditional, rural areas, polygamous mar- 
riage also exists in the urban centers and 
here it is a different matter. Living costs 
are high. Every additional person within 
the household, whether woman or child, 
means distinct extra cost in terms of 
food, clothing, housing, medical and ed- 
ucational fees. Given these conditions, 
the average wage earner is usually strug- 
gling under economic pressures. Rather 
than desiring an unlimited number of 
children, he has become interested in 
birth control. Rather than being pre- 
occupied with the growth of the clan, he 
now is more concerned with the imme- 
diate welfare of his own family. If em- 
ployed, he tends to look more to his job 
and his government sponsored pension 
plan for long term security than to a 
numerous progeny. 

Given this situation, polygamous mar- 
riage . . . which is nonetheless quite com- 
mon in urban centers . . . seems to be 
more the expression of affluence and the 
means of self-gratification. 

Frequently such relationships have not 
been the object of an exchange of dowry 
and thus are not even culturally sanc- 
tioned and tend to be more clandestine 
in nature. 

And where does the church stand in 
all of this? 

The missionaries, in their day of con- 
trol of the young church, set the prece- 
dent for attitude and policy. Given the 
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strong New Testament emphasis upon 
monogamous marriage, polygamy, as 
such, has traditionally been condemned. 
One of the conditions established for 
the baptism of adults was that of a mon- 
ogamous marriage relationship. In the 
case of believing partners in a polyga- 
mous marriage, the man was asked to de- 
termine which of his wives he wished to 
retain. The others were returned to their 
clan groups. 

In the case of young people, monoga- 
mous marriage celebrated in a religious 
ceremony was taught and practiced. The 
taking of a second wife by a church 
member was sufficient grounds for his 
excommunication from church fellowship. 
These same traditions and policies are 
being maintained by the present church 
leadership which has come into author- 
ity as the church has acquired its au- 
tonomy. 

But there are pressures that are being 
exerted. There are, for instance, the older 
folk here and there who upon making a 
profession of faith still keep their plural 
wives. And there are the younger men 
who in addition to their first wife via 
Christian marriage take a second or third 
in traditional fashion. Even though they 
are consequently placed under church 
discipline, some still attend church serv- 
ices regularly and continue to give their 
offerings. 

While the traditional position of the 
Christian church in Africa, whether Prot- 
estant or Catholic, is to insist firmly 
upon monogamous marriage, there are 
numerous sects and separatist churches 
which vigorously champion polygamy 
and rely heavily upon Old Testament 
passages to justify their position. 

The true test in this whole matter will 
come with a new generation of church 
members and church leaders. There is 
much being said by young African in- 
tellectuals concerning the need for a re- 
turn to their Bantu cultural roots. Among 
the young men involved in the church, 
there are those who begin to say that it 
is the duty and privilege of the young 
church itself to spell out the implica- 
tions of the Christian faith for their own 
land and own culture. As missionaries, 
we can only agree. This must come if 
the Congo Church is to become an au- 


COURTSHIP 
and 


MARRIAGE 


by Fanny Schmallenberger 


Courtship is better known to the 
younger generation as “dating.” How- 
ever the process is more or less the 
same. It is designed to lead the couple 
into matrimony. 

Quite naturally courtship practices 
vary in every society. What is accepted 
in one culture may be rejected in an- 
other. 

Having spent my missionary career 
only among Lulua people, my observa- 
tions have been limited. But I have done 
a little research and am writing about 
the basics as we find them in a few of 
the EMC tribes. 

Expected to Marry 

Young people are expected to marry. 
They must pay the debts they owe their 
own parents by becoming parents them- 
selves. Their clans must be increased and 
their tribes enlarged. After all, of what 
use are young men and women if they 
do not meet these obligations? 

Generally the eldest child in the fam- 
ily must marry before the younger broth- 





thentic part of its African setting. 

But even as we do, we must continue 
to remind ourselves and our Congolese 
brethren alike that the themes of the 
Christian faith are frequently at variance 
with the themes of the culture into which 
it is introduced. As we hold to the unique 
nature and authority of the Christian 
faith on the one hand, we must conse- 
quently accept on the other that there 
are some claims inherent within it be- 
fore which the norms and values of 
every culture must bow. 

As Scripture speaks to the question 
of Bantu social patterns and practice, the 
young church will need to respond in a 
spirit of obedience. 
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ers and sisters can bring up the subject. 

When a young man reaches the mar- 
riageable age (perhaps 18), he looks 
around for a girl. If he follows the pat- 
tern he will stay within his own tribal 
group. This seems strange to us but they 
have a point. During the tribal terror in 
our area, some marriages were broken 
up because the ties of the clan were 
stronger than the bonds of marriage. The 
question is, should the wife help her own 
husband in the fight or should she help 
her father and brothers who are on the 
other side? 

No dating 

Young men do not date. In one tribe I 
know the fellow never asks the girl 
directly. He works through her girl 
friends. Not unusual is it? 

Most of the girls are asked directly 
but they are usually with others when 
they are approached. I heard a young 
widower ask one of our pastor’s daugh- 
ters over our CIM network. She flatly 
refused. What a letdown! 

If a young man has no prospect in 
sight he may visit a certain village and 
ask the village fathers if there are any 
eligible young women among them. If 
so, they will call a group to appear be- 
fore them and the fellow can make his 
own. choice. 

In another tribe, the young boy asks 
the parents for their unborn daughter. 
If they consent the young man returns to 
ask the girl if he can marry her, not if 
she will marry him. If she accepts, the 
father will lay down his terms of the 
agreement. 

When a young man is turned down by 
the girl of his choice, what does he do? 
If he is desperate, he may buy a love 
potion and send it to the girl. I have 
been told that these potions are powerful 
enough to make the girls change their 
minds. In case someone is interested— 
I don’t have the formula! 

In certain instances a girl can hardly 
refuse a marriage. An unchristian father 
may need money with which to marry 
a second or third woman. Here is a good 
chance to get some. He may put a curse 
on the girl and tell her that she would 
never have children. Or he may wish to 
give her to one of his old cronies who 
wants another wife. An educated daugh- 
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ter may not accept.to marry an uncouth, 
uneducated villager. But unless the fa- 
ther and his brothers accept her “no” 
her destiny is sealed. 

The dowry 

When the girl accepts the offer of mar- 
riage the man involved begins negotia- 
tions with the father of the girl. If this 
is refused there can be no marriage. If 
there are no hindrances, a business deal 
is made and as soon as possible the 
groom-to-be makes the first down pay- 
ment. 

Down payments vary. A non-Christian 
father may ask for several gourds full 
of palm wine. He may ask for a number 
of goats, several pieces of cloth, or 
what have you? 

If the bride price is too high and the 
young man’s father and uncles can’t af- 
ford to pay it, there will be no engage- 
ment. The more education the girls have 
the higher goes the bride price. After 
all, the dads have paid for their educa- 
tion and should get some returns! One 
man told his father that he could not 
see that they should be so stingy about 
their riches when they were choosing 
something that would make them happy 
the rest of their lives. 

Among the better educated circles and 
in the cities there may be some regular 
dating but there are regulations that must 
be kept. I am sure that some dating is 
being done in and around the smaller 
villages too but on the sly. 

When the bride price has been paid, 
be it three dollars or one hundred, five 
hoes or ten goats, a jacket or a gun, the 
groom is about to claim his bride. The 
mother is not forgotten and is given a 
piece of cloth for having taken such 
good care of her daughter. 

Should the girl however not be ma- 
ture enough at this time (perhaps 15 or 
16) and should the young man not have 
a furnished house ready for her, the en- 
gagement could be prolonged. 

When everything is in order and the 
appointed day arrives, the bride is given 
over to the groom. There may be a meal 
with the friends of the bride and groom 
at the girl’s home. Then some of these 
friends will accompany them to their 
new home. 

When Christians marry they usually 
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ask the church council for a Christian 
service. They may ask any local pastor to 
perform the ceremony before a group of 
family members and invited guests. This 
is followed by a Wedding Feast where 
mush, meat, rice, coffee and orange soda 
will be served. Everyone will look happy 
but as a rule the bride does not smile. 
The meal is served at the home of the 
bride or other relative and when the 
guests leave they place their gifts of 
money or things on the bridal table. 
Marital problems 

Some have marital problems. 

In some tribes, if a woman never has 
a child, pressure put on her and her hus- 
ban is terrific. They try all sorts of medi- 
cines, offenses, and punishment. In gen- 
eral they make her think that she amounts 
to nothing. 

If this man and his wife are committed 
Christians the problem will take care of 
itself. If not, the husband may seek a 
second wife. He may keep both of the 
women. But he may decide to send his 
first wife home to her parents and de- 
mand return of the riches he has already 
paid out to them. 

I find that some tribal fathers do not 
grant divorces to a childless couple. The 
men may marry other women but they 
never get rid of their first wives. 

Adultery, especially if the woman is 
unfaithful, along with other major quar- 
rels, may kill a marriage. 

If one of the marriage partners offends 
his in-laws the marriage may be broken 
up very quickly depending upon the 
couple’s in-laws. 

Couples married in civil and church 
ceremonies who have taken their cases 
to regular courts may be granted divorc- 
es on certain grounds—but such, how- 
ever, are not easily obtained. 
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nutritious as. well as appetitizing. 

Ingredients used can be grown or ob- 
tained in their own country. Palm oil, 
which is nutritious and abundant, can 
be substituted for shortening in many 
recipes. A cake may raise higher and 
have a finer texture than if butter is used. 
Corn or cassava flour can be substituted 
for wheat flour in some recipes. 


Congolese women cook on open fires 
and do not have ovens. Therefore we 
teach them to bake their pastries in a 
kettle which they place on hot coals and 
put hot coals on top of the lid. Foods 
will brown nicely on top as well as on 
the bottom. 

A 36 litre drum with one end cut out 
and hinged for a door and a rack fas- 
tened in the middle of the drum to set 
the baking pans on is very acceptable. 
The drum is placed on a trench length- 
wise and fire is built underneath and on 
top. 

A 55 gallon drum makes a good oven 
and is used more often than the kettle 
or 36 litre drum oven. The results are 
amazing. 

Practical work assignments give the 
women experience in Christian service 
and teach many valuable lessons. Scrip- 
ture verses meeting various needs of the 
people are memorized for counseling. 
The students are taught how to prepare 
messages and conduct services of various 
kinds and are given the opportunity to 
conduct such services in nearby villages. 
At Christmas time a program of songs 
and Scripture illustrated with flannel- 
graph, was given in four churches. Each 
month one of the women is chosen to 
have Sunday morning services in the 
maternity ward. As part of the Christ- 
for-All program we take them out two 
by two for house visitation. 


As the Bible Institute women have 
gone out to comfort the bereaved and 
sick and have led others to know Christ 
as their Saviour they have expressed how 
much easier it will be for them in the 
Lord’s work in the villages because of 
the practical experience they have had 
while in school. 

A graduate said, “I am thankful for 
the Bible training the women get. I did 
not think my wife would take over the 
leadership of the women in the village 
where we have been placed as evan- 
gelists but she took full responsibility 
and is happy in her work.” | 
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Since July 1961 George and Justina 
Neufeld have officially, faithfully and 
efficiently served the CIM headquarters 
as host and hostess. George was office 
manager and treasurer. Justina assisted 
in innumerable ways, packing hundreds 
of barrels of goods, keeping records, 
filing materials, maintaining an orderly 
office, and directing the CIM Ladies’ 
Auxiliary program. Prior to coming to 
the office they spent approximately fif- 
teen. years on the Congo field. 

However, time respects no person. Of- 
ficial retirement age of 65 automatically 
demands change. Mantles of responsibil- 
ity fortunately can be transferred. While 
this is being done, the Neufelds have 
moved to their new home—2926 South 
Sixth, Elkhart, Indiana 46514. 

The mantle was passed on to Art and 
Martini Janz January 1, 1970. 

The Janzes are natives of Steinbach, 
Manitoba. They have a son Larry at- 
tending Taylor University; Mark, Joanne, 
and twins Bruce and Brenda are at home. 

Art is a graduate of Grace Bible In- 
stitute and attended the University of 
Oklahoma (Panhandle Division). Mar- 
tini has a background of experience in 
banking. They went to Congo in 1951, 
served on the Nyanga station, learned 
the Gipende language, spent a year in 
Bruxelles (1957-58) to study and learn 
conversational French and Colonial His- 
tory, were later moved to Tshikapa and 
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Art and 
Martini Janz 


learned the Tshiluba language. They 
emerge from a German-English speaking 
community providing a rich bi-lingual 
context for additional languages in Con- 
go. 
The Janzens and other missionary col- 
leagues experienced the forced 1960 evac- 
uation from Congo. Shortly after the 
evacuation, Art and several other male 
missionaries, returned to Congo for near- 
ly a year of service—separated from 
their families. He then returned to join 
his family and pastored a church at 
Hooker, Oklahoma, for two years prior 
to returning to Congo. In July 1969, on 
recommendation of medical doctors, they 
returned to the States because of the 
health of their daughter Joanne. 

On the Congo field, the Janzes, because 
of need and their own versatility, found 
themselves involved in an assortment of 
assignments. They did village evange- 
lism, Art was overseer of village schools, 
served as station chairman, and engi- 
neered the building of several houses, 
churches and medical buildings. In July 
1959 they served as Field Treasurer 
and continued in this assignment until 
return to the States this past year. 

They come to the Elkhart Headquar- 
ters office with the rich experience of 
approximately sixteen years of Congo 
involvement. Much of this was during a 
time of mounting tension prior to the 
July 1960 day of Independence and the 
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political turbulence that followed. Those 
were difficult days for missionaries. The 
past two or three years of peace and 
progress in Congo now offer challenge 
and opportunity to a church purged by 
adversity. 

Janzes occupy the headquarters resi- 
dence, offering their congeniality and 
services to all who may wish to stop in. 
They will be doing the work so faith- 
fully assumed until January 1, 1970 by 
George and Justina Neufeld. 
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ized the church with local elders, and 
called a teacher of their own tribe. The 
opposition thus became powerless, and 


eventually the church gained acceptance 
from the village at large. Now the church 
is an important influence in that village. 
Again and again I have seen chiefs and 
village people encourage the local Chris- 
tians to organize a village church in this 
manner. 

When independence came one of the 
Congolese leaders likened the birth of 
the Congo church to the birth of a baby. 
Though young and inexperienced it, like 
the baby, is born alive. The church is 
the living body of Christ. May the Con- 
golese and we keep in mind that it can 
be that only when individual member- 
ship is gained by being born into it alive. 
Christ says, “It is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Miss Erma Birky 
33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 


Rev. Frank J. Enns 
Inman, Kansas 67546 


Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
113 S. Defiance 

Archbold, Ohio 43502 

Mrs. Emma Moser 

505 West Main Street 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
$6159 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
Ninth and Savage 

Hammon, Oklahoma 73650 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

R.R. 1, Swiss Village 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 North 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
966 Westcott Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 


Rey. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
1618 South Delaware 
Mason City, Iowa 50401 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Miss Mary Hiebert 

33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia 
Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
4937 E. Townsend 
Fresno, California 93727 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
R.R. 2 
Wayland, Iowa 52654 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
612 Howard Street 
Wheaton, Illinois 60187 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 South Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


On Furlough 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Orienta, Oklahoma 73765 


Miss Aganetha Friesen 

D and D Missionary Homes, Inc. 
4020 58th Ave. North 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33714 


Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Denmark, Iowa 52624 


Miss Bertha Miller 
609 E. Cypress St., 
Glendale, Calif. 91205 
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On the Field 


ETEK 

B. P. 4742 

Kinshasa II 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard L. Steiner 

IMCK Tshikaji 

B. P. 619 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Hulda Banman 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 


IME 
Kimpese via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
Tina Warkentin 


LECO 
B. P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 


CIM Hostel 
B. P. 4081, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 


LIPROKA 
B. P. 900 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. & Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


STUDIPROKA 
B. P. 700 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 

Charlesville Station 

Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
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B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Kalonda Station 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Frieda Guengerich 
Tina Quiring 
Dr. and Mrs. James H. Steiner 
B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Kamalaya Station 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin, Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Mukedi Station 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Mutena Station 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Fanny Schmallenberger 
Leona Schrag 
Lois Slagle 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Nyanga Station 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 
Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
Anita Janzen 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Anna V. Liechty 
Mary Penner 
Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Lodema Short 
19A, Avenue Marnix 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 
Elda Hiebert 
61 Rue de Spa 


Bruxelles 4, Belgium 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Schmidt 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 
Art B. Janz, Office Mgr. and Treas. 
Martini A. Janz, Dir. Ladies’ Aux. 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 


Board of Missions 
722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 

Morton, Illinois 61550 


Vice-President 
Elmer Neufeld 
Bluffton College 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Recording Secretary 
William Regehr 


5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Treasurer 
Lotus Troyer 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 


BOARD MEMBERS Term Expires 


Andrew M. Rupp, EMC ........ pee 
HSE Bertsche> EMG 5.5.27). 28 fe: 1971 
Waldo E. Harder, GCM ........ 1971 
Rai Hartzier.¢ GEM at 3. sas. 197] 
Andrew R. Shelly, GCM ........ 197] 
William Regehr, EMB .......... 1g 
HemzelanzenvGGCM «... 608 oo. 1972 
Robert: Stutzman, GCM ......... 1972 
Allan Wiebe, EMB ......%..... 1972 
Aree, Graber, BMC. 02... 1972 
Chariess lugbilly BMC Wace 2s (1972 
WilliameJanzen, GCM “is. fi. 5% 1972 
Maurice Stahly, AL ....... ab LN) 
EAA Drivers BMGs “aoa. s 1970 
Milo Nussbaum, EMC ......... 1970 
George Loewen, EMB.......... 1970 
Teer a trover- Cr Mie eg: fa 1970 
Elmer Neufeld, GCM .. ...... 1970 
Walter Grering.CrCM Sys) ave; 1970 
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SMALL BITS OF BUDGET 


Repeatedly we receive requests for items in the approved budget. 
Individuals, small groups, Sunday school classes and others occasionally 
find it highly rewarding to provide such funds. Following is a small 
list of possibilities. Others may be presented on request. + 


Materials for -D;V;:BS2s.- 7 eee eee $1,000.00 
Printing of Gipende (songb0ok see 2,000.00 
Translation of New Testament into the Tshokwe language 

(part salary: of ‘translators) 7 eS a. ee 300.00 


Diesel plant to operate electric machines such as 


mimcograph, typewriter, "cic caer ee 900.00 
Distribution of tracts’ 572 ie; eaeneetee Gr ati eee 800.00 
Houses for Congolese staff at COMAS 

(two -houses at? $1000 seach) ise ncn 4 ee 2,000.00 
Purchase of new. breedingistocks) 9) pe tee 200.00 
Wire netting for! pensiizec.= <tr ee eee *.; 1,000.00 
Pickup: truck ‘for }GOMAS tie fae, 406 ee eee 4,000.00 
Transport for emergency cases in medical department.. 200.00 
Financial aid to students in medical training ........ 360.00 


Questions about any of the above projects will be appreciated. If you 
adopt one of the above, please inform us so we can avoid duplication. 

Send your gifts designated for the project through your conference 
office or directly to Congo Inland Mission, 251 West Hively, Elkhart, 
Indiana 46514, and proper credit will be given. 
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